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OUR NATIONAL CAPITOL. 
SECOND PAPER. 


OMPOSED, as the population of the 
United States is, of emigrants and 


plished amid the turmoil and bustle of 
trade, manufactures and politics. Crea- 


descendants of emigrants, from nearly | tive genius, that power which “makes 


every country in Christendom, unity 
and harmony of taste in architecture, 
sculpture’and painting are not possible. 
Add to this the stirring, utilitarian habits 
of the people, and the want of time for 
the consideration of the merely orna- 
mental and fictitious, it is self-evident 
that our taste must be educated, and from. 
cultivation alone can we look for a full 
appreciation of the grand and beautiful, 
and a recognition of genius in its highest 
walks. The paucity of works of the 
highest grade of art among us, when our 
national and private wealth isconsidered, 
is not-so much to be wondered at as is 
the fact that so much has been accom- 





the marble speak, and the brook murmur 
down the painted landscape,” which, in 
combinations before unknown, gives al- 
most vitality to the marble and the can- 
vas, has arisen; and in Italy, the home 
of art and the great museum of the 
world, American sculptors and painters 
have been, and are, taking the first rank 
among their fellow-artists. Our private 
and public collections are becoming en- 
riched by the contributions of native 
artists, and a purer and higher taste per- 
vades all classes. In architecture the 
national taste has most rapidly improvec, 
and it is difficult to find a city wherein 
its ecclesiastical and secular buildings, 
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private and public, do not shadow forth 
a cultivated taste, and the existence of 
accomplished architects. 

Washington City is daily becoming 
peculiarly noted, under the patronage of 
the Federal Government. The capitol 
will stand for centuries, an example of 
grandeur, beauty and pure classic taste 
—a monument to the genius which de- 
signed, the liberality which furnished the 
means to construct, and the engineering 
skill and administrative ability which 
carried out the plans. But to our sub- 
ject again : 

Leaving the south wing by the embank- 
ment terrace, a brief wa'k brings us to 
the main entrance at the west front. 
Direcily before us, as we face the build- 
ing resting on the rustic basement, is a 
receding portico with Corinthian columns 


f EMS Adio 


CROSS SECTION OF ROTUNDA. 








and pilasters; this is the front of the 
Library, and is sometimes called the Bal- 
cony, which is, by prescription, a sort of 
love’s exchange, which, during the pleas- 
ant days of the year, young men and 
maidens affect. 

Frofh the terrace we enter the base- 
ment, and unless we wish to descend to 
the Crypt prepared for the remains of 
Washington—but, as all know, not used 
for that purpose—or to transact business 
with some Congressional committee, we 
will ascend this flight of steps, which, 
on a warm day, and after a few hours 
of sight-seeing, is not a desirable under- 
taking. Here we are, in the Rotunda! 
from its size and its ornamentation the 
most noteworthy place in the metropolis, 
or perhapsin the country. It is circular, 
ninety-six feet in diameter and ninety-six 
feet to the apex of the dome, which, 
by the way, was the original or true 
dome, and is contained inside of the 
dome several years since taken down. 
The walls are paneled throughout the 
entire circuit, the panels being separ- 
ated by Roman pilasters which sup- 
port the entablatures ornamented with 
wreaths of olives. The upper panels 
are decorated with festoons and wreaths 
of flowers. Four of these panels con- 
tain busts, in stone, of Columbus, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, La Salle, and Cabot; 
the smaller panels over the doors con- 
tain each a sculpture of historical sub- 
jects; one of these is a work of much 
merit, and redeems, by its marks of 
genius, the feebleness of the remainder. 
It is Daniel Boone and two Indians; 
one of the latter is dead or dying at 
Boone’s feet, while the survivor is con- 
tending with the hardy hunter for his 
life. The position of the figures—the 
calm, courageous determination of 
Boone; the bravery of the Indian, 
waging, as his face shows, an unequal 
contest ; the picture the scene presents 
of an event but too common on our 
Western frontier, type, as it were, of 
the certain power of the white over 
the red race—are all exhibited with a 
truth and effect that will strike even 
the most casual observer. 

The eight large panels nearest the 
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floor are appropriated to paintings of a 
historical character by American artists. 
Four of these have for a number of 
years been filled with Colonel Trumbull’s 
pictures. These, through numerous de- 
scriptions and engravings, are quite fa- 
miliar; still, it would be inconsistent 





HOWDEN’S STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 


with the unity of our design to omit 
them from this article. It was for some 
time, and may still be, the fashion, to 
depreciate these pictures, especially by 
our traveled countrymen, some of whom, 
from a taste created and matured by 
Murray’s Guide-book and several weeks’ 
residence in Europe, have, ex cathedra, 
pronounced them mere daubs; and a 
supposed witticism of the eccentric John 
Randolph, uttered in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1828, has seemed to indorse 
these sentiments. Mr. R. called the pic- 
ture which represents the Declaration of 
Independence, “ the shin-piece.” We pre- 
sume that, in the same style of criticism, 
Mr. Randolph would have designated a 
painting of an army as a leg-piece, be- 
cause each officer and man, at least till 


after an action, would stand upon a pair F 


of legs. 











We do not claim for Colonel Trum- 
bull a genius or an ability of execution 
equal to David or Gerome; still, merely 
as works of art, these pictures are most 


‘meritorious, and will secure in ali future 


time a high rank, as an artist, to the 
painter. Buta great and yearly increas- 
ing value attaches to these works, from 
the fact that the artist was himself a co- 
laborer in the great Revolutionary strug- 
gle, a member of the military family of 
Washington, intimately acquainted with 
the persons represented, and himself a 
a participant in the stirring scenes 
snatched from oblivion by the magic 
touch of his pencil. Still another inter- 
est in them arises from the fact that they 
are a gallery of genuine portraits, thus 


| enabling us and posterity to see the fea- 
| tures of those brave men, who struck 
| out from the welding fires of the Revo- 
| lution those golden links which formed 


a chain capable of binding into one great 
nation the feeble and isolated colonies. 
The first of the series is, most appro- 
priately, too, “ The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.” Colonel Trumbull devoted 
himself with untiring zeal and industry, 
traveling from one part of the Union to 
another, to collect the materiel for this 
great design. The scene represented 
is the room in Independence Hall, 









GREENOUGH'S WASHINGTON. 
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Philadelphia, where Congress met and 
decided the important step commemo- 
rated. 

On the right-hand side of the picture, 
seated at a plainly-covered table, is John 
Hancock, the President of the Conven- 
tion, whose name, in a firm, strong hand, 
opens the column of immortal names 
that are attached to the Declaration. 
The character of the man is visible in 
his open, intelligent and fearless coun- 
tenance. Near the President, with the 
draft of the instrument in his hand, is 
the commanding form of its author, Jef- 
ferson, while in close proximity are 
Franklin, John Adams, Sherman and 





Livingston, members of the Committee. 
The members of the Convention are 
seated, but every eye is fixed on Jeffer- 
son, as the moment has arrived when 
these bold, great men, the representatives 
of the Colonies, are about, by the paper 
to be read, to dissolve the political con- 
nection of the Colonies with the Mother 
Country, and to proclaim to the world 
“ that these United Colonies are, and of 
right ought to be, free and i .dependent 
States.” 

The next picture is “The Surrender of 
General Burgoyne, 1777,” to General 
Gates, at Saratoga. "What an hour of 
pride and triumph to the patriot leader 
and his gallant companions in arms, and 








what an hour of pain and mortification 
to the haughty, and theretofore success- 
ful, British General. The intimate friend 
and companion of Burke, Fox and 
Sheridan, himself an accomplished schol- 
ar and wit, basking in the sunlight of 
favor, he had but a few months before 
promised his sovereign that he would 
speedily crush the rebels and restore 
peace to his revolted provinces. Nay, 
more, he was under a promise to meet 
Clinton at Albany; but when he had 
reached that city, a prisoner, his friend 
had turned back from the Highlands, 
having been unable, even with the 
treachery of Arnold, to approach nearer 
to Albany. This painting contains 
portraits of Gates, Burgoyne, Stark, 
Morgan, Schuyler, Putnam, and many 
other distinguished officers. 

On the north-west side of the en- 
trance to the rotunda, from the west, 
is the third of the series, “ The Sur- 
render of Lord Cornwallis at York- 
town.” This represents the great 
closing act of the Revolutionary drama, 
and with this scene the banner of the 
Union rose triumphantly to the breeze. 
Though Washington was present, he 
yielded to General Lincoln the honor 
of receiving the sword and surrender 
of the conquered leader of the enemy. 
This picture possesses an interest 
beyond the magnitude of the event it 
commemorates, because, in addition to 
portraits of Washington, Baron Steu- 
ben, Stevens, Trumbull, Hamilton, 
Wayne, Lincoln and James Clinton, it 
furnishes also the portraits, most of them 
noted for their accuracy, of our noble 
and brave allies. The young patriot, 
Marquis La Fayette, Count Rochambeau, 
Deuxponts, and Duke de Lanzun are 
brought before us in their habit as they 
lived. 

Leaving the field of battle, the artist 
next limns a scene in civil life, “ The 
Resignation of Washington, at Annapo- 
lis, December 23, 1783.” Both the com- 
position and execution of this picture 
called forth all the genius and skill of 
Colonel Trumbull, and the moral gran- 
deur of the occasion merits the efforts 
made. Here we see the fascinating face 
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of the woman who won, and merited so 
to do, the Father of his Country. She 
is accompanied by her three grandchil- 
dren. Charles Carroll, with his two 
daughters, are also represented. This 
finishes the series by the artist and sol- 
dier, who evinced his patriotism not only 
ou the field, but in his atelier, by attempt- 
ing to bring before his countrymen the 
scenes and men so intimately connected 
with the great era of the nation. 

The “ Baptism of Pocahontas” was 
the subject selected by Chapman to fill 
the panel assigned to him, but we have 
not the space now to enlarge upon this 
picture, nor upon its immediate neighbor, 
“The Discovery of the Mississippi by 
De Soto,” by Powell. The design and 
composition are much more amenable to 
severe Criticism than the execution, The 
“ Landing of Columbus,” by Vanderlye, 
fills the next panel, and then comes 
Weir's great picture of the “ Departure 
\ 


SENATORS’ RETIRING-ROOM. 








of the Pilgrim Fathers in the Mayflower,” 
unquestionably a work calculated to 
give the painter a reputation coéxtensive 
with the realm of modern art. Wehave 
stood for hours before it, and then re- 
turned to it again and again, each time 
to see new beauties, and to gaze upon 
that face of surpassing loveliness, the 
wife of Miles Standish. Tt is the very 
ideal of Saxon beauty—the eyes clear, 
deep, fearless, as a woman’s eyes may be, 
yet devotional and confiding; they are 
turned upward, speaking the woman’s 
trust in her husband, and the soul’s faith 
in its God. There is no Grecian outline 
in the features—no angelic perfection in 
the face—it is simply the countenance 
of a woman beaming with intelligence 
and love. Miles Standish has features 
and form which challenge admiration, 
while the pale, sick boy, going forth on 
the tempestuous ocean, touches deeply 
our pity and our sympathy; nor must 
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we forget the man of God, who, from the 
Bible, is finding meet words of hope and 
consolation for his brave band, who, for 
conscience sake,-are about to seek a 
home in a far-off and inhospitable coun- 
try, where faith and religion may dwell 
together in unison, without fear or re- 
straint. This, like Trumbull’s works, is 
national and historical, but not so, to our 
thinking, are the other works we have 
named. 

There is also in the Rotunda a cast 
from Howden’s statue of Washington 
at Richmond, Virginia. As the original 
is admitted to be a most perfect likeness 
‘of the great man it represents, we trust 
a marble copy may be made to replace 
this cast, which is not calculated to call 
forth any very warm feelings of admira- 
tion. But let us pass on to the eastern 
portico again, and examine the statuary. 

Greenough, it is claimed by his ad- 
mirers, had far more genius, far more of 
the poetry of his art, than any other 
American sculptor. Whether this is true 
or not, it can not, we conceive, furnish 
the sole ground upon which his claims to 
fame and -immortality as an artist are to 
rest. The genius of conception is 
doubtless the first order of genius, but 
without the power to give form and 
vitality to the workings of the imagina- 
tion, such genius can never make a great 
sculptor or painter, poet or actor. We 
do not mean that a great sculptor must 
necessarily be able to manipulate the 
marble, but he must have the power so 
to model his conceptions as distinctly to 
convey to other and less imaginative and 








poetical minds the thought 
that pervades hisown. Ori- 
ginality alone, we know, is 
not necessarily genius; but 
where there is little or 
no originality in a purely 
imaginative work, we may 
at least doubt the existence 
of a high creative power. To 
carry out this view, if Green- 
ough’s statue of Washington 
is simply imaginative, then 
it is not original, for Jupiter, 
years since, was represented 
ina similar position, reversing 
the arms, and similarly costumed ; real 
and great genius would have discovered 
an attitude, and not copied it; or, rather, 
have created the position itself. If- it is 
not imaginative, but is intended to be an 
effigy of Washington, then why give 
him an attitude inconsistent with his 
nature and his duties, and throw around 
him a nondescript drapery, and place in 
his hand a sword, the style of which, 
even, he never saw or heard of? There 
is something very incongruous in this; 
we know that many claim that a statue 
must be draped in what is called “ classi- 
cal” style, but we deny the truth of the 
proposition ; for why is it more true of 
statuary than of painting or poetry ? 
Suppose Trumbull had stripped Hancock 
and the members of the Convention of 
their national garments, and painted them 
all in Roman togas? Yet the argument 
used, that fashions change so frequently, 
that a statue of any subject having lived 
a half a century since, costumed correcct- 
ly, would have on a dress quite as outre 
as a toga, must apply as well to paintings 
as tostatuary. And who will admit that 
only Roman or Grecian robes should be 
worn in pictures? Greenough’s statue 
of Washington, in the grounds east of 
the capitol, has greatly disappointed most 
persons who have seen it, and we are of 
the number, for some of the reasons ex- 
pressed above. It is not a likeness of 
Washington, nor are the proportions of 
the figure his; but what is he doing 
with the uplifted finger? Is it defiant, 
supplicatory or thankful? Is it raised 
to Deity, or as a warning to man? We 
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are aware what the artist’s admirers say 
it means; but that is our cause of just 
complaint ; the conception of genius has 
not been made manifest to the ordinary 
mind, else there would be no question of 
its attitude or its character. An artist 
who examined the statue with us, him- 
self a true child of genius, says it was 
not meant as a representation of Wash- 
ington, but is intended as an incarnation 
of Patriotism, made in- resemblance of 
Washington because he was a patriot ; 
that, having achieved all that patriotism 
can do, the liberty of his country, he is 
thanking God for mercies so great. If 
this was the design of the artist, then he 
did not fulfill his contract with the Gov- 
ernment, for they desired a statue of a 
real man, not a symbolical design. Sup- 
pose that Mr. Clark Mills, concluding 
that a Centaur was the ideal of equestrian 
perfection, had given us Washington as a 
Centaur, would that have been more out 
of place than Greenough’s Jupiter, with a 
slight likeness of the hero? There is 
what purports to be a Latin inscription 
on the monument ; it is: 


“Simulacrum istud, 

Ad magnum LisertaTis exemplum 
nec sine ipsa duraturum. 
Horatius Greenough 
Faciebat.”’ 

Is this good Latin?  Faciebat is novel 
in this connection, and if it can be 
properly translated it is an affectation. 
Why not have the motto in simple, pure 
ENGLISH, so that every person who reads 
it may comprehend its meaning? We 
Americans, as a people, are tolerably 
well educated for the duties of life, but 
Latin is not a national accomplishment, 
and its use, in its present position, has 
no beneficial tendency, and only serves 
to mortify a large majority of those who 
see and are wholly unable to translate 
it. 

The cheek-biocks of the eastern por- 
tico support each a group of statuary ; 
certainly a bad location, as they injure 
the symmetry of the building and detract 
from its unity of design, and the statuary 
itself is in a bad position to be looked at 
or seen; a fair front view can not be 


obtained except by placing yourself | staruaRy IN NICHE IN MAIN STAIRWAY. 














twenty feet below the group, and thirty 
feet, at least, distant; this can not be 
the proper stand-point to see the beauties 
of the works. Persico’s group, “ Co- 
lumbus” and the “ Indian Girl,” is fanci- 
ful, but not altogether free from grave 
objections ; the attitude of the girl is 
constrained and unnatural, and not 
chaste. It is exquisitely executed, and 
is the best-conceived Indian we have 
ever seen in marble. Columbus, too, is 
a bold, striking figure, and his counten- 
ance is expressive and intellectual. The 
manipulation of both figures is almost 
faultless. 

The opposite group consists of five 
figures, colossal in size. The type of 
our race, represented by a Backwoods- 
man, is not consistent with the idea—he 
is far too heavily made; his muscles 
have more the look of the anvil than the 
rifle and the woods, and the costume is 
Scotch, and the bonnet and shirt are not 
American. The Indian is much better, 
but his face is dark and frowning; and 
though the hunter’s knife must have 
reached the citadel of life, not a muscle 
has relaxed, nor does his countenance 
exhibit any of the agony which the 
nerves, tlius suddenly shocked, must 
evince. Indian traditionary stoicism can 
not overcome the terrible agonies of sud- 
den dissolution from so violent a cause. 
The hunter lacks determination and fix- 
edness of purpose; he is too merely 
animal, which does great injustice to the 
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FOUNTAIN STATUARY. 


natural intelligence of the Western pio- 
neer. The wife, it seems to us, should 
have been placed so as to see the result 
of the deadly struggle, not as now, with 
her back toward her husband. She is, 
however, in a natural and graceful atti- 
tude; her anatomy is faultless, and the 
drapery admirably handled. The child 
is truly beautiful, and alone would make 
an artist’s reputation. The dogisa fail- 
ure; it is a breed never seen in this 
country—is too heavy for a hunter’s pur- 
pose,and too high in flesh; his look is 
one of perfect indifference, and if his 
mouth is open to attack some one, it is 
apparently the white man as much as 
the Indian; perhaps it is the Indian’s 


dog, and not the hunter’s. This is the. 


most elaborate and massive piece of 
statuary in the city, and was among the 
last of the author’s works. 

The vestibule of the basement of the 
northern wing, entering from the east, 
requires, from its novelty and beauty, 
peculiar mention ; it is twenty-five feet 
nine inches in length, twenty-seven feet 
wide, and seventeen in hight; the ceil- 
ing is arched, and is supported by eight 
massive pillars, with caps ornamented 
with wreaths and foliage, with an equal 
number of pilasters, Tue finish and style 
of this room are not Grecian, nor, in fact, 
a likeness of any ancient school, and 
may perhaps be properly designated as 











American composite. -The effect of the 
whole is pleasing, and seems peculiarly 
adapted to the secondary or basement 
entrance, 

On this floor are the Senate Committee 
rooms, and, fewer being required, the di- 
mensions are larger than in the corre- 
sponding rooms in the south wing. The 
ceilings are domed and painted in fresco, 
in exquisite style. As that done at the 
capitol was the first real fresco painting 
ever executed in this country—the speci- 
mens that have heretofore been presented 
being only distemper or guache painting, 
in which the colors are mixed with glue, 
or size, and not incorporated with the 
wall, as in true fresco—and as the pro- 
cess is undoubtedly novel to many of 
our readers, we will explain: That in 
true fresco, or fresh painting, the colors 
are incorporated with the wall. Each 
day’s work must be complete in itself, as 
within a few hours the mortar becomes 
too much set for the perfection of the 
operation. It is indestructible, lasting 
as long as the wall. The colors are 
mineral, and such as are not changed by 
the action of caustic lime. They are 
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ground to powder, and mixed with 
water and slaked lime. No oil or vege- 
table matter is employed. There is 
nothing that can decay or change color ; 
the latter is, in fact, a mortar of lime 
and finely-powdered earths—as ocher, 
for example, mixed with pure water— 
the whole forming the last coat of plas- 
ter on the wall—the intonaco, as the 
Italians call it. Generally, the compo- 
sition is simple, and the coloring broad 
and free. Fresco requires rapidity of 





execution ; as a whole figure is painted 
in one day, it does not admit of the 
delicacy and finish of oil painting. Its 
merits lie in breadth and grandeur of 
grouping, and the simplicity and vigor 
of outline. ; 
The Hall of the Senate is arranged on 
a similar plan to that of the House, but 
smaller, being one hundred and twelve 
by eighty-two feet. This leaves ample 
room for more corridors and sitting-rooms 
than in the other wing. The retiring 
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room of the Senate is on the north side 
of the wing opening on the portico on 
that front. We do not know if the pro- 
portions are strictly correct by the rules 
of art, but they seem to us to be perfect, 
and convey an idea of completeness 
rarely met. The dimensions are: length 
thirty-eight feet, twenty-one and a half 
in width, and nineteen and a half feet in 
hight. The ceiling is flat, recessed, and 
covered with pure white Italian marble. 
It is supported by polished Corinthian 
columns and pilasters of the same ma- 
terial, sixteen feet six inches high, highly 
polished, with capitals carved in the 
most artistic manner. The walls are 
made of the richest Tennessee marble, 
with spaces for large plate-glass mirrors. 
At the two ends are niches designed for 
the reception of statuary. The mantle- 
piece in this room is so chaste that we 
furnish a drawing of it. The north and 
east rooms are reserved for the private 
visiting-rooms of the Senators. Those 
rooms have paneled ceilings and other 
ornaments, which in most buildings 
would be considered very elegant. The 
Vice-President’s room is also of surpass- 
ing beauty. 

The manner of the construction of 
these buildings combines every thing in 
the way of completeness, strength and 
durability, which science and wide ex- 
perience can furnish, and nothing short 
of a war of the elements beyond any 
thing known in this latitude, or Omni- 
potent Power itself, will shake it from 
its deep, solid foundations. Like the 
main building, the wings have sub-base- 
ments, and, when completed, the terrace 
is to be continued around the western 
fronts. 

The great feature, however, is the 
dome, upon the plan covered by the re- 
port of the Superintendent of Novem- 
ber, 1855. We have heretofore alluded 
to its general appearance. It is not as 
high from the ground as St. Paul’s or 
St. Peter’s, the former being three hun- 
dred and thirty feet, and the latter four 
hundred and thirty-two, while this is 
three hundred from the ground on the 
eastern side. , It should be borne in mind 
that the capitol is only sixty-nine feet to 








the cornice, while the dome rises two 
hundred and forty-one feet above the 
building. This is much higher, from the 
structure which it ornaments, than the 
dome of St. Paul’s, and not very much 
below St. Peter’s. To a view of the 
dome from the western approach, the 
most usual one, by the way, and the 
front toward the inhabited part of the 
city, as well as to the river, eighty-six 
feet must be added, that being the differ- 
ence between the floor of the basement 
and the ground at the foot of the main 
stairway. From this view, then, the 
dome will really be three hundred and 
eighty-six feet in hight. 

No change takes place in the interior 
of the rotunda till the stone cornice, 
forty-four feet above the floor, is reached. 
Above this cornice, a vertical wall, with 
deep, recessed panels, nine feet in hight, 
is raised, forming a continuous frieze of 
three bundred feet in length, which 
should be filled with sculptured figures 
in alto relievo. Subjects for this great 
work should be purely, strictly national, 
and should relate only to this continent. 
It would form, truly, a national gallery, 
and one which, if properly designed and 
executed, as it could be by American 
artists, would challenge the admiration 
of the world. Captain Meigs, in the 
report alluded to, made appropriate sug- 
gestions of subjects. “A  colonnade, 
formed by a series of attached columns, 
with large windows in the interspaces, , 
which pour a flood of light on the ro- 
tunda below, rises next above the frieze. 
Immediately above this colonnade springs 
the first dome, which, contracting to a 
diameter of sixty-five feet, permits the 
eye to see, through the opening on a 
higher level, another and lighter colon- 
nade, the whole closed in at the base of 
the lantern, and at the hight of two 
hundred and three feet from the floor of 
the rotunda by a second dome.of seventy- 
three feet span. 

This upper dome, having sufficiency 
of light, and being paneled, will be richly 
painted. Being thus finished, it will be 
an object of universal admiration. Gal- 
leries between the exterior and interior 
walls, reached by various flights of stairs, 
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ALCOVE IN LIBRARY. 


afford a facility of access to all parts of 
the dome, and from the openings the 
visitor may view the wide-spread scene 
of beauty within the extensive circuit of 
cbservation, or he may, from within, 
gaze down into the rotunda and each 
part of the structure beneath him. 

The external form of the dome is 
peculiarly noticeable for its novelty and 
elegance, and will be a lasting monu- 
ment to the creative genius of the archi- 
tect. Above the base of the old dome, 
which has been retained as the base of 
the new one, a noble peristyle, one hun- 
dred and twenty-four feet in diameter, is 
presented. It is formed of fluted Co- 
rinthian columns, twenty-seven feet in 
hight, resting on an octagonal stylobate. 
This base is ninety-three feet above the 
flooring of the basement. The columns, 
that the requisite strength might be com- 
bined with comparative lightness, were 
constructed, under Captain Meigs’ plan, 
of iron. The trouble and expense of 
elevating stone of equal dimensions were 





thus modified and reduced, and much 
valuable time saved. 

From the top of the entablature of 
the peristyle, which is thirty-four feet 
from the stylobate, springs an attic, with 
a diameter of one hundred and eight 
feet, and rising to a hight of forty-four 
feet; the cornice of this attic is the 
base of the great dome, which is semi- 
ellipsoidal in its form, rising two hundred 
and twenty-eight feet from the basement 
floor to the base of the lantern. The 
lantern, beautiful in its form, is fifty-two 
feet in hight, with a diameter of seven- 
teen feet, and crowned, most fittingly, by 
a bronzed, colossal statue of Liberty, 
eighteen feet in hight. 

The manner of building this gigantic 
structure requires study and intimate 
acquaintance with mechanical powers; 
heavy masses of iron and stone were 
elevated from the ground to the roof of 
the capitol, a distance of about seventy 
feet, and then again, step by step, till 
the apex was reached. Power, facility 
and accuracy were requisite for the ac- 
complishment. A steam-engine placed 
on the roof worked a crane of great 
strength, by which the material was 
raised from the ground. Derricks of 
novel and scientific construction sent 
the huge masses still higher. 

This brief description will, aided by 
our engraving, convey to the reader an 
idea of this truly beautiful and elegant 
structure, which, if it does not rival the 
domes of St. Peter's and St. Paul’s in 
its altitude, will compare more than fa- 
vorably with them, as well as with the 
dome of the Pantheon of Agrippa. 

The reduction of the diameter at the 
top of the attic to sixty-five feet produces 
an effect truly beautiful—and one, too, 
unseen in any similar work of ancient 
or modern times; but, in addition to 
this, it gives strength and solidity to the 
dome, and prevents that separation of 
parts which has made the well-known 
crack in St. Paul’s, and compelled the 
binding of St. Peter’s with iron hoops. 
As completed, it is an object of unquali- 
fied praise and admiration, and ranks 
among the few great architectural monu- 
ments of the world. Our description of 
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the capitol would be incomplete were 
we to omit a detailed account of one of 
its most useful and ornamental append- 
ages—TuHE LIBRARY. 

The great geographical extent of the 
United States, the number of cities scat- 
tered over the country, metropolitan in 
their wealth and character, the absence 
of any recognized National University, 
and the further fact that Washington is 
only the political capital, not, like Lon- 
don and Paris, the great center of wealth, 
of literature and population, is uriques- 
tionably the reason why we have no 
great national library. Such, however, 
is the fact, and though there is now in 
the capitol a large collection of books, 
it is strictly and legally the “ Library of 
Congress ;” and though the public, by 
reason of the relaxation of the rule, 
which requires an introduction by a 
Member of Congress, are freely admitted, 
the people can not claim it as a right. 
In addition to the Congressional, each 
Department has a library, some quite ex- 
tensive and valuable, and, including the 
library of the Smithsonian Institution, 
these departmental collections must num- 
ber two hundred and fifty to three hun- 
dred thousand volumes, exclusive of 
mere documents; but, to these no one 
but the employees of Government, ex- 





cepting the Smithsonian, have access ; 





CONSOLE SUPPORTING CEILING IN LIBRARY, 


and the clerks are confined to the libra- 
ries of their own Departments. 

Mr. Jefferson, early in his Presidency, 
proposed a library for the use of the Ex- 
ecutive and Members of Congress, and, 
owing to his exertions, a collection was 
made, called the “ Library of Congress.” 
It was placed in the capitol, and, num- 
bering about two thousand five hundred 
volumes, was destroyed by the country- 
men of Shakespeare and Milton, when 
they burned the capitol, August 24, 
1814. 

October 14, 1814, a resolution was in- 
troduced to Congress to purchase Mr, 
Jefferson’s private collection, and in the 
succeeding year the resolution was pass- 
ed, and the books purchased and brought 
to Washington, and the “Library of 
Congress” again organized. This collec- 
tion was enriched by many valuable ad- 
ditions till the year 1851, when the 
library contained fifty-five thousand 
volumes. The room was not fire-proof, 
and a fire occurred, destroying thirty-five 
thousand volumes. The room was much 
injured; the moldings around the win- 
dows were destroyed, as were also some 
beautiful marble busts, the columns which 
supported the galleries, and the pedestals: 
the walls internally were damaged, and 
externally blackened. The destruction 
of these thirty-five thousand volumes, 
many of them rare and valuable works, 
and difficult, if not impossible to re- 
place, was a severe loss, not to the 
treasury, but to literature and to Con- 
gress. The fact that the room was 
filled with wooden alcoves and shelves, 
and was very far from being fire-proof, 
induced at once an inquiry as to the 
best way in which it could be placed 
entirely beyond destruction by the 
same element again, which inquiry re- 
sulted in the construction of the apart- 
ment now occupied. 

Soon after the fire, an appropriation 
of seventy-five thousand dollars, in 
addition to the usual annual allowance, 
was made by Congress to purchase 
books, etc. This fund séems to have 
been most wisely and judiciously ex- 
pended, as the admirable selection of 
books of standard excellence, and 
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even of great rarity, fully demonstrates. 
The object of this library is not to 
furnish works merely to amuse, and 
such as appropriately belong to libraries 
intended for more general use, but to 
have at hand books upon such themes 
as require study and reference by mem- 
bers of Congress, in the great questions, 
foreign and domestic, which are constant- 
ly demanding their attention. With 
such works there is an excellent admix- 
ture of books of a different character ; 
still, the selection differs materially from 
any other library, except, perhaps, the 
Astor, in the country. There are now 
sixty thousand volumes, bound, on the 
shelves, not including a large number of 
pamphlets, and about fifty thousand pub- 
lic documents, which are daily becoming 
of value, and which each succeeding 
year will render still more valuable. 
Among the very rare books on the 
shelves is a copy of De Bry’s Voyages, 
perhaps the only copy in this country. 
There is also a copy of the remarkable 
work, with its splendid illustrations, of 
Lord Kingsborough on Mexico, to which 
he devoted years of time and study, 
expending an ample fortune in the print- 
ing and illustrations ; and, to prevent its 
reproduction, destroyed all the valuable 
plates. There is, too, the London 
Gazette, complete, from 1665 to 1846, one 
hundred and seventy-five years ; a French 
Government work in twenty large folio 
volumes, printed in 1728, called a Col- 
lection of the History of France, con- 
taining every thing of the least value ever 
published connected with ancient Gaul 
and France, down to the period of its 
publication ; as also copies of Napoleon’s 
Egypt, Champollion’s works, and very 
many others, which might seem to claim 
especial mention here. 

We have not the data at hand, but 
our recollection is that but two libraries, 
the Astor, in New York, and Harvard 
College, surpass the Library of Congress 
in the number of bound volumes, and 
but one other, located in Philadelphia, 
equals it. Asa library of reference by 
the student of history, law, political 
economy, arts and sciences, it stands in 
the front rank, and under its present 
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PILASTER IN LIBRARY. 


judicious management will soon be be- 
hind no kindred institution. 

The room occupied by the library is 
in the center of the western projection 
of the capitol, and has in front of the 
windows a recessed portico with twelve 
Corinthian columns. It is ninety-one 
feet in length, thirty-four wide and thirty- 
six high, and connects at each end with 
a room of corresponding hight, twenty- 
nine and a half feet wide and seventy 
feet long, and with two other rooms 
eighteen feet by thirty-five. The suit 
of five rooms are three hundred and 
two feet in length, the smaller rooms 
being occupied by Senators and Mem- 
bers of the House as private reading- 
rooms. The main room, the center one, 
has on both sides three stories of iron 
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cases, each nine feet six inches in hight. 
The first story is supplied with alcoves, 
projecting from the wall eight and a 
half feet, with cases on each side of the 
projections. These alcoves are nine feet 
eight inches from the center, with an 
ornamented pier or pilaster between 
them ; these piers have richly ornament- 
ed medallions in the center, and are re- 
cessed or paneled; the upper portion 
contains fruit and foliage, well executed ; 
the alcoves are connected by an archi- 
trave, which in the center bears a shield, 
ornamented with a wreath for the name 
of the subject of the works in the al- 
cove; the corners of the architrave are 
relieved from a naked, sharp appearance 
by being filled by a rich foliage. The 
second story has similar alcoves, except- 
ing that they are three and a half feet 
less in their projection, which provides 
for a gallery, resting on the alcoves below, 
for which the flooring, projecting over, 
serves as a cornice, supported in its pro- 
jection by small consoles. The next 
story is similar to the second, except in 
depth ; the gallery is continued around 
the ends of the room, and gains its sup- 
port from heavy brackets. The flooring 
of these galleries consists of cast-iron 


plates, and the front has a handsomely 


designed balustrade of iron; the ap- 
proach to these galleries is by cast-iron 
stairs, recessed in the walls at either end 
of the room. The ceiling is of iron, and 
is the first one ever constructed entirely 
of that material; it is suspended from 
iron trusses, which also support the roof, 
and is one vast skylight, seventy-two 
feet in length, supported from the lower 
side by twenty-four massive consoles, 
weighing nearly a ton each, highly or- 
namented with fruit, scrolls and foliage, 
and projecting five and a half feet from 
the walls. The ceiling is pierced by 
eight skylights six feet square, contain- 
ing beautiful specimens of stained glass, 
which, with five large windows in the 
west side of the reom, gives a volume 
of light below. It has also deep-sunken 
panels, ornamented with foliated pen- 
dants and a very rich molding. The 
shelves for the books are of iron, and 
not a particle of wood or combustible 





material is used in the construction of 
the room; the walls, railing, in fact all 
the interior, is highly painted and gilded, 
and presents a gorgeous scene of ele- 
gance. 

The Capitol Grounds, as they are 
called, comprise thirty-five acres, laid out 
and improved ina style in accordance 
with the building and the country. On 
the west, the capitol is surrounded by a 
terrace which hides from view the sub- 
basement, and relieves the entire struc- 
ture from a nearness of approach ; the 
minor parts do not offend the eye, which 
gazes, as it should, at first only on the 
more striking points. From the center, 
a broad pathway leads to the main gate, 
which opens upon Maryland Avenue, a 
broad way leading across the island to 
the Long Bridge; another paved way 
passes to a gate on the right, to Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. Approaching the capi- 
tol from the west, the first marked 
object is the Naval Monument, dedicated 
to those gallant men who fell fighting 
for their flag before Tripoli. The monu- 
ment consists of a small shaft, resting 
upon a pedestal, base and zocle. Upon 
the top of the shaft is an American 
eagle, bearing the symbols of the Union. 
On the top of the base, technically the 
zocle, are four marble figures, medium 
size, representing the Genius of America, 
History, Commerce and Fame. The 
monument rests in an oval basin of 
running water, and, with its ornaments, 
is really attractive, more especially as 
the shaft and the surroundings have 
much to do with the subject to be com- 
memorated. 

Passing the Naval Monument, we 
ascend the terrace, which, leaving a wide 
area between it and the sub-basement, 
screens the latter from observation. From 
this broad walk is presented a scene of 
peculiar beauty and interest. Far to the 
south, down the Potomac, the white out- 
line of Fort Washington is visible; a 
few miles nearer, we behold Alexan- 
dria, which is as ancient in American 
history as its namesake in that of Egypt. 
It boasts of considerable commerce, both 
foreign and domestic, and, as it is con- 
nected by rail with a large extent of the 
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State, already has the tardy recognition 
of the laws of commerce, which demand 
an opening to market of the agricultural 
and mining districts, exhibited its good 
effects on the trade of the old burgh, as 
well as on the rural districts. Nearer 
still, on the eastern bank of the Potomac, 
is seen the Lunatic Asylum, a large and 
well-constructed building erected by the 
United States, to accommodate the un- 
fortunate of the District. On the nearer 
shore of the Eastern Branch, is seen the 
Arsenal, and in proximity therewith is 
the Penitentiary, for though the District 
of Columbia is denied the political rights 
of a State or Territory, it still requires 
all the institutions that wait on “ civili- 
zation.” 

Looking to the west we see, for a mile 
and a half, that broad street—much 
abused, yet much admired—Pennsy]l- 
vania Avenue, with the President’s 
House at its apparent terminus. Beyond 
is the National Observatory, while nearer 
is the monument of Washington and the 
Smithsonian Institute. Directly below 
our feet are the Capitol Grounds, with 
trees and flowers and the green sward, 
all looking fresh and beautiful, evincing 
constant care and attention, and wooing 
the man of business and the idler to 


WASHINGTON FROM ACROSS THE POTOMAC, 








SS 


saunter around the graveled walks or 
rest upon some of the numerous rustic 
seats scattered around. Here weekly, 
during the spring and summer months, 
the Marine Band discourses sweet music 
for several hours, and thousands, includ- 
ing the President, Foreign Ministers, 
grave Senators, Members of Congress, 
and all the fair denizens of the metropo- 
lis, assemble to listen to the music, 
throwing off the cares of office and of 
state, and enjoy the moment. No city 
in the Union can produce a parallel 
scene, or a similar audience ; for here 
there are few or none of that class of 
rowdies that invariably infest all trading, 
manufacturing, and commercial cities. 
Since the war, the character of the city 
has somewhat changed, and rather for 
the worse, for now there are “ loafers” 
in the city—plenty of them; and, al- 
though they go by the general name of 
“hangers-on,” “ office-seekers,” “ stock- 
lobbyists,” and political adventurers, they 
are none the less loafers—men without 
honorable calling, and ready for any ser- 
vice which offers to pay. With these 
Washington now is only too well filled ; 
and in this respect the city is not im- 
proved from its old, quiet ways of ten 
years ago. 
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FROM POST TO PILLAR. 
L 


REMEMBER our life at Florence, 
when I, a child, sat by my mother’s 
couch and conned my lesson, or bathed 
her head with perfumed water, or sung 
in her drowsy ear our familiar home airs. 
I remember my father, a tall, handsome 
man, whom I should certainly have fan- 
cied a god, had I been acquainted with 
mythology; I remember how he would 
take me out at dusk, into the great dark 
churches, where pictured saints seemed 
rapt and borne aloft on the solemn 
wings of chant and dirge, into the wide, 
silent squares, with their ghostly statues, 
gloomed -and glorified in the perfect 
moonlight. I remember the sweet war- 
ble of the Arno, which my mother had 
hoped would prove her Bethesda, the 
broad arch of the lonesome skies, the 
witchery of a gracious past, through 
whose twilight the shadows of great 
men passed in dazzling procession—a 
witchery, at that time, akin, in my im- 
mature perceptions, to the mystery and 
magic of fairy themes. Above all, I 
recall that wretched day, when they 
brought me to my mother’s couch, when 
she smiled not for kiss or song, when no 
pet name, no sprinkled attar, no pas- 
sionate devotion, could lift the frozen 
lids, could wrest one endearing syllable 
from the rigid lips of her who lay there 
in a marble calm, sbrined in perpetual 
silence. I see, to-day, the grass spring- 
ing fresh about the grave, the flowers 
we planted, my father and I, almost 
wondering if they could have the heart 
to blow, the tall headstone, with its 
beautiful intaglio, whose touch so chill- 
ed my litile hand. I hear the birds 
which shook their gay plumes above 
the mound, and spared no note of wild- 
est glee for all the sorrow centered 
there. 

One day, as we left it, with many a 
back-looking, my father said, 

“This is the last time. Bid your 
mamma good-by, Philippa; we are 
going away from Florence.” 

“ And leave mamma?” I asked. 

“ For a little while.” 





“ And how long is a little while?” I 
questioned, at length. 

“ Not long, God grant, not long,” he 
said, speaking rather to himself than to 
me. 
So we turned our faces from Florence 
—there was only a grave to keep us. 

How long we were on the route, how 
homesick and seasick I grew ; what 
crowds of strange faces smiled or frowned 
on me, or passed me by; what land- 
scapes unrolled, mile after mile, on either 
side of us, what happy harvest scenes; 
what gay groups of peasantry crowned 
with panniers of flowers and fruits gos- 
siped together on the way; what vine- 
yards opened upa vista of wealthy cheer; 
what palace-gardens, infested of night- 
ingales and dew-delighted rose, invited 
by the cool breath of crystal fountain, 
by the everlasting murmur of embower- 
ing bloom, by the half-guessed glimpse 
of sculptured nymph. 

How eagerly I turned my glance back- 
ward, to see Florence, lying, a mote in 
the sunbeam, a hint of cloud or smoke 
on the far horizon, a something to be 
seen with the mind’s eye, to be dreamed 
of, to be painted in all the colors of im- 
agination, to be draped in immortal 
freshness, to shine for ever, like the flame 
in the opal, behind impenetrable mists. 

The crowded London streets, the roar 
and tumult and vexed entanglement of 
hurrying human life, the steamships with 
their white column of wandering smoke, 
the world of shipping at the quays, 
caught, as it were, in a network of 
cordage, were all part and parcel of 
this wondrous phantasmagoria of travel. 

Out on the Atlantic the breath of 
heaven was all our own; high noon with 
its sheets of torrid light, sunrise blush- 
ing out of the east, the gaunt shadows 
of twilight upholding the evening star 
like some marvelous talisman for the 
healing of the nations. My father and 
I, we used to watch the color dip below 
the west; as if the sea absorbed all hues, 
leaving a pallid splendor to hover over 
the lip of the horizon. Still we looked 
towards Italy ; but as the strong, cool 
wind fanned us forward, as town and 
cape and mountain-peak of the New 
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World swam grandly into view, so Italy 
fell away among the mirages; I lost sight 
of it for a little, behind the novelty of 
this new land, and began to conjecture 
about the personalities of my future 
home, to build a thousand harmless cas- 
tles from the cobwebs of fancy. For I 
had been born abroad, and my father 
being almost as much a stranger to his 
native place as myself, since he had re- 
sided in Europe for years, without re- 
visiting it, could give me little but his 
youthful impressions. I remember ask- 
ing if Aunt Tempest knew such pretty 
stories as mamma, or could make the 
big organ ‘strike up’; if Uncle Archi- 
bald was bald like that ugly Count 
Rinaldi, who used to say that I worried 
mamma? And my father smiled in re- 
plying, 

“When I last saw your Uncle Archi- 
bald, he was a pretty boy in blue jacket 
and brass buttons, playing at nine-pins 
in the hall, while Aunt Tempest sat on 
the stairs chastising her doll for bumping 
its head against the balusters.” 

It was evening when we reached 
Uncle Archibald’s, where we found a 
little man sitting lonely before a night 
wood-fire, a little man wrinkled and 
pinched with discontent, not years, whose 
white head bore witness of early frosts 
and stormy weather. 


“You don’t know us, Archibald,” ° 


said my father. 

“Philip !’ he returned, rising to his 
feet, “ who could count on seeing you 
at this late day? See,” he continued, 
swinging him round, facing the tall 
mirror. “ You went away a youth, you 
return one; as for me, I am old before 
my time. And that is yourchild? I 
had hoped you had a boy; these wo- 
men are trash! Come here, child, let 
me look at you.” 

I went to him obediently, and his 
small, steel-colored eyes pierced through 
me like a gimlet. 

“She resembles no one J ever saw,” 
he concluded, giving me a little push 
aside, as if he dismissed the subject al- 
together. 

“Where is your wife, Archibald?” 
asked my father. 
Vou. I1.—20. 





“Sleeping; you will see her to-mor- 
row.” 

And after that tea was served, and I 
fell asleep in the corner of the sofa, and 
dreamed that I was back again in Flor- 
ence, sitting by my mother’s couch, till, 
as I sat there, the room became full of 
glittering wings, which lifted and bore 
her away into the infinite blue, leaving 
me gazing alone at one white star, when 
I awoke crying. 

“The child should go to bed,” said 
my uncle; so the maid conducted me 
into a great guest-chamber, only a nar- 
row circle of which my candle lighted, 
keeping at bay the blackness beyond, 
made more awful and intense by the 
shadowy outlines of dimly-discerned 
portraits. The maid set down the 
candle and drew the bed-curtains. 

“ You'll be almost lost in such a big 
room,” said she. “ My eyes! I doubt 
I’ve been in here a dozen times since- 
Master Tom was carried out dead., He: 
was as comely a young man as ever 
stepped, he was that; but he would: 
make it late o’ nights, and what should. 
he do at last, but come home all a-raving 
and take to this here bed, and ’twas 
much as your ears could bear to hear 
him go on about the goblins and things 
as was a-peeping in between the cur-- 
tains, and a-perching on the bedposts,. 
and a-whistling up the chimbly, till, by- 
and-by, he put up his two hands as if he 
would pray like, and turned his face to. 
the wall, and it was all over and done. 
And your uncle, he was like one crazed. 
‘He'll never come home again, I hear 
him say, ‘ never, never, and as he pass-~ 
ed down stairs, he says to me, he says,. 
‘You can bolt the doors to-night, Nora. 
Master Tom will not come home again, 
not even in the small hours, and the- 
doctor said, ‘ Better so, better so.” But 
your uncle never sets foot in here, not 
he, though it’s got as fine a view from 
the south window as ever you see; I’ve 
heard Master Tom say, many’s the time, 
that if ever he.came back after death, 
*twould be to look out of that there 
south window.” 

No one knows with what a feeling of 
dread I crept between the sheets, how 
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long I delayed to blow out the candle, 
how the room seemed to echo his dying 
groans, how every thread of moonlight, 
sifting in through the closed blinds, 
startled me with its attenuated luster ; 
how the stag’s antlers across the mantle- 
piece assumed the hideousness of some 
fabled monster, how the floor creaked 
and the rats held carnival behind the 
wainscot, and the wind rising blew open 
a blind of the south window, when my 
imagination rose with it, till I fancied 
that Master Tom had come to look out 
upon the moonlight scenery of this lower 
world. I sat up in bed; my pillows 
scared me with their whiteness, and the 
recollection of the head which had once 
disturbed them. I ached with fear, my 
feet were icy, and my head burned. Out 
of the darkness faces seemed to come 
and go, phantoms to slide backwards 
and forwards, hands beckoned, a sea of 
human eyes now rose and fell. I could 
endure it no longer; in an instant I was 
out of bed, groping for the door—where 
was it? Perhaps there was no door; 
perhaps I was in some enchanted place, 
which offered neither ingress nor egress. 
I felt along the wall for the knob—oh ! 
here it was; no, the knobs of a bureau 
only ; so, making the tour of the room, 
half faint with fright, I came back again 
to my bed. As I tried to draw the cur- 
tains, and shut out all sights and sounds, 
suddenly, a flash of light almost blinded 
me, the door opened slowly and softly, 
and my uncle entered, his gray hair 
‘streaming from his forehead, his gar- 
ments disordered, his lips moving con- 
vulsively, as he advanced towards the 
portrait of a young man which his light 
fully revealed; and gazing lingeringly 
upon the handsome features that the 
painter’s art had preserved, he cried, 
“Oh, my son, my son!” Then he 
quenched his light, and I heard the 
-door close on his swift sighs. 
. I. 
The following morning, I was disap- 
}pointed not to see my aunt at the break- 
sfast-table. 
‘“ Where is she ?” I queried. 





“ Who ?” he asked. 

“ Aunt Serena.” 

“She doesn’t come down to break- 
fast.” 

“ And whose plate is that ?” I persist- 
ed, finding that no one came to fill a seat 
on my left. 

“You ask too many questions, child,” 
he returned ; “ it is my son’s.” 

“ Why doesn’t he come?” I continu- 
ed, never thinking that they would set a 
plate for poor Tom, and desiring much 
to see him ; “ does he sleep long ?” 

“ Yes, he sleeps long and sound.” 

After dinner my aunt sent for me to 
come to her room. I found her a very 
pale and quiet woman, propped with pil- 
lows upon a lounge, who talked with me 
about my mother and Florence, who 
could smile amidst her pain and be cheer- 
ful in her weariness. 

“ While you stay here,” she said, “I 
will be your mamma, and we will be 
happy together.” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “ and when you get 
well—” 

“T shall never get well, dear child,” 
she interrupted me; “I shall always lie 
here, till E go to lie down beside poor 
Tom; but for all that we can be merry 
and good, you and I. I have been here 
so long that I never miss the pleasures 
that are a part of every body’s days— 
‘and you—you can be my pleasure, you 
can teach me your songs, and bring me 
flowers, and tell me all that goes on in 
your world down-stairs.” 

So it was settled. Thus this new place 
began to be something rare and charm- 
ing, as novelty is apt tobe. Every even- 
ing I carried up Aunt Serena’s tea, and 
with it my budget of the day, which she 
made memorable by her gentle smiles 
and tender words. I used to fetch her 
book, her vinaigrette, adjust the light ar 
range her pillows; she taught meto take 
my stitches evenly, to cut and plan for 
my doll, to forget injuries and reward fa- 
vors,and when the stars crowded into 
the evening sky, she would have her 
lounge wheeled about, the curtain raised, 
and reveal to me the secrets of the heav- 
ens. 

I remember that about this time a 
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doctor was often at the house, whose 
business seemed less with Aunt Serena, 
than down-stairs where my father re- 
clined on the sofa. I remember the 
gloomy day when Uncle Hercules brough 
Aunt Tempest in his chaise. 

“Dear me, is that Philippa?’ said 
she. “ Here, child, take my things; spread 
them out where they won’t dry in wrin- 


- kles.” 


“ How is your wife, Hercules ?” asked 
my father. 

“ She’s poorly, Susan is.” 

“ Thinks she is,” put in Aunt Tempest. 

“Ts no use talking about it,” ex- 
pounded Uncle Hercules, who was a very 
small man, merely out of the spirit of 
contradiction, perhaps. ‘“ Nobody who 
wasn’t poorly would swallow such heaps 
of senna and wormwood, thoroughwort- 
tea and ‘ Killum’s bitters.’ ” 

“ Nonsense, Susan would swallow Dr. 
Loup, himself, if she had ever heard that 
he cured any thing.” 

“And you are a widow, I believe,” 
said my father, turning to Aunt Tempest. 

“Well, yes; ten years, last Candle- 
mas,” she replied with unction, “and I 
don’t see but things have gone on pretty 
comfortable since poor Tempest’s time ; 
he hadn’t the knack at making both ends 
meet. I saw that when he would have 
Hurold Dacre study art when he should 
have been earning a livelihood in some 
counting-room, as would have been my 
advice, if Tempest had aske@it. But 
there, these men are so stubborn, you 
might as well try to turn the east wind.” 

“Whois Harold Dacre? Your step- 
son ?” 

“No son of mine, thank goodness. He 
is Tempest’s nephew, that’s all.” 


TIL. 


I noticed that, after these arrivals, my 
father and the others were very busy 
together with closed doors ; that frequent- 
ly Aunt Tempest’s voice rose above all in 
arguing some point ; that there was writ- 
ing done and huge tomes consulted ; after 
which my father would seem tired, and 
taking some drops from a vial would fall 
into a quiet doze. 








“To look at him now, no one would 
fancy that Philip was ailing,” said Aunt 
Tempest, on one occasion ; “ it’s my belief 
that he might live these twenty years, if 
he had a will like mine; all one needs is 
resolution in such emergencies.” 

“ And breath,” added Uncle Hercules. 

This frightened me ; I began to tremble 
and conjecture possibilities. 

“Ts father going to die, too ?” I cried. 

“ Nonsense, child; isn’t every body 
going to, sooner or later ?” 

“We all do fade as a leaf,” sighed 
Uncle Archibald. 

Aunt Tempest made few excursions 
to Aunt Serena’s apartment, but when 
she did come, it was to some purpose ; 
she brought a broom with her and 
raised a cloud of dust which would 
have required a clairvoyant to see 
through ; she tossed the flowers out of 
the window, “ they were bad things for 
sick rooms ;” she let the light in in blind- 
ing sheets, “ because light was a tonic ;” 
she brushed Aunt Serena’s hair till her 
head ached, “to get up a circulation ;” 
she aired her opinions and the room, till 
the last was at zero and the first at fever 
heat; she exhorted the invalid to a like 
exhibition of will with herself, and she 
fairly enacted a revolution in the space 
between four walls. It was truly the 
reign of terror. But, in the drawing- 
room, Uncle Hercules used to say that 
she blew from all points of the compass, 
expounding doctrines of theology, politics 
and fashion, that he wasn’t surprised at 
poor Tempest reefing his top-sail early. 
She was never so much in her element 
as when quarreling with Uncle Archi- 
bald about the virtues of some “ hair re- 
storer,” about the power of will to work 
miracles, about the maiden name of the 
grandmother of some mutual adguaint- 
ance, the precise date of some unimpor- 
tant event; as when giving advice and 
judgment, and carrying all before her. 

“ You live like a hermit, Archibald,” 
she would say; “the windows need 
washing outside, your pictures are a 
hung awry, and your room looks as if 
it had been shaken up by an earthquake. 
Do tell Nora to move the sofa up square, 
so as to make things look ship-shape, 
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and have the piano closed; it’s the ruin- 
ation—” 

“T shall never have the piano closed,” 
answered my uncle. “I like to think 
that presently Serena is coming down to 
play ‘ Roy’s Wife— ” 

“ Roy’s fiddlestick! If Serena could 
come down it would throw her into a 
high fever; the newspapers littering up, 
the candles and snuffers just as they 
were left last night, your slippers peep- 
ing out from under the sofa—at least, 
that one which the cat isn’t playing 
with; your surtout across a chair-back, 
cigar-ashes on the mantle-piece, and 
dust on the pier-table. What you want 
in your house, Archibald, is system— 
system. Now, that tea-poy would show 
much better in the further corner, and 
this book-case in that niche by the 
fire.” 

“’Twould warp,” tnterfered my un- 
cle. 

“ Nonsense, did you ever try it ?” 

“Things would have been different, 
perhaps, if Tom had lived,” he apol- 
ogized. 

“Now, Archibald, what’s the use of 
considering the ‘ ifs?) J might as well 
say, ‘#f Tempest had lived,’ or ‘¢f I 
had married old Volume, or ‘ #f none of 
us had married but lived together.’ ” 

“Heaven deliver us!” interpolated 
Uncle Hercules. 

“T say, it doesn’t signify to go about 
hugging the ‘ ifs’ and letting the house- 
keeping go to wreck and ruin.” 

I think no one was much grieved 
when Aunt Tempest got into the chaise 
and Uncle Hercules whipped up and 
away, saying, “One of my twelve la- 


bors,” and what a drive it must have | 


been ! 
Moreover, I think that none of us 
would have been much concerned “ if” 
we had never seen her face again; how- 
ever, some good grew out of the visit, 
for directly, I took to “ trigging up” the 
drawing-room, as Nora called it; I ar- 
*ranged the books and papers, dusted and 
garnished, and as the above-named au- 
thority would have it, “ made things look 
like new paint.” 
One soft spring day, coming in from 








a walk,I ran gayly into the parlor to 
exhibit my trophies, the silver fleeces of 
the willow catkins; and pushing open 
the door, paused, appalled at the sight 
that met my gaze—my father reclining 
upon the sofa with half-closed eyes and 
deathly face, while the doctor stood by 
administering ether, and my uncle and 
Nora hovered about with distraction in 
their countenances. As I crept forward 
no one noticed me, but my father stirred 
and motioned aside the sponge and half 
rose from his recumbent position to re- 
ceive me. 

“Philippa,” he said, “I am going to 
leave you. Pray for me, dear, the 
prayer your mother taught— Thy king- 
dom come—thy will be done—in heay- 
en’”—and I fell fainting on his dear, 
dead face, for, indeed, his portion was 
in heaven for evermore. It was years 
after this before the odor of ether ceased 
to give me a cold thrill, or the downy 
catkins brought me other than a pang 
of desolation and despair. 

How cruel it seemed to put him away 
where the sun could not warm him, 
when the crocus had come in purple 
and gold and the sweetest airs of all 
the year stirred among the stirring buds, 
and every thing spoke of youth and de- 
light. 

I lay awake thinking, in my childish 
way, that the stars would still move in 
solemn procession above his upturned 
face, and he would rot heed them, and 
the gref€ moon lift her white shield 
above the graveyard hill, and he not 
turn to see; that from among all the 
voices of the world his was mute, his 
smile quenched, his eyelids fast shut; 
that though a hundred years should 
come and go, and bring warm summer 
noons, and blithe companionship, and 
frosts that set and snows that thaw, yet 
for all the years might fulfill, his mortal 
face I should never more behold, and 
while I wept, Aunt Serena sung to herself: 
** Though underneath the silent clod 

Thy body rests—thy soul with God 
Doth mount on wings of prayer and praise, 
To swell the measure of thy days. 


‘¢ Even though the grass is tall and green, 
That grows thy heart and mine between, 
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Even though thy face be hid from me, 

My Father’s will I clearly see.” 

And singing, she soothed me into sweet 
oblivion. 

My school-days passed much like those 
of other children; sometimes I played 
truant in order to go bayberrying in 
Heartbreak woods, and got frightened 
out of my wits with bugaboo and blue- 
lights; sometimes I “ made a hit,” and 
stood at the head of my class. I was 
awarded an occasional seat among the 
boys—a frightful infliction, which made 
me “ the observed of all observers,” as 
well as the envy of some. I, at inter- 
vals, forfeited my recess, for reasons 
manifold. I put my paper-dolls to bed 
between the sheets of my writing-book, 
played “ tit-tat-toe ” with my next neigh- 
bor, and was altogether a dreadful child 
in the eyes of monitor and teacher. By- 
and-by there came a new era and a new 
instructor; my skirts had lost their tucks, 
I wore a ribbon in my hair, and was 
particular about my boots and the set of 
my gowns; the air began to bristle with 
French verbs and unknown quantities ; 
I began to feel ashamed of failing before 
Paul March. 

At length the eventful day of gradua- 
tion arrived, when we girls wore frocks 
of white and ribbons of pink, exchanged 
locks of hair and vows of eternal friend- 
ship and correspondence ; finishing with 
the inevitable levée, where I danced 
“ Money Musk ” with Paul, while he con- 
fided to me his ambitions, and his badge 
for a keepsake, which he tied in a true- 
lover’s knot. I found it, the other day, 
among my trinkets, the knot his boyish 
fingers tied so faded and melancholy, 
and it made me wonder if that black- 
bearded man, who called last week with 
his wife, was really little Paul March of 
auld lang syne. 

Thus my school-days dropped away 
from me, and I returned to Aunt Serena, 
who was still the same uncomplaining 
sufferer, and Uncle Archibald, who had 
never regarded me with complaisancy, 
either because he was afraid of installing 
me in Tom’s rightful place, or because I 
too much absorbed my aunt’s affection. 
Iremember once endeavoring to soften 








his mood by attempting to play “Roy’s 
Wife” on the piano with my little first 
finger—an air perfectly familiar to me, 
and which, from words he had said to 
Aunt Tempest, I fancied would touch his 
heart, not comprehending that people 
don’t like their hearts to be touched by 
profane fingers. He was lvoking out 
upon a dreary prospect of snow and ice, 
and I meant to warm him ; but he turn- 
ed upon me sharply, like an avalanche, 
and sent me from the room; after that, 
he seemed to like me less than before ; I 
had read his riddle, an impertinence not 
to be easily forgiven. 

It was some months after leaving 
school, that he astounded me, one morn- 
ing, by asking, 

“Ts your trunk packed ?” 

“ My trunk packed!” I cried, aghast. 
“Why, where am I going ?” 

“ To your aunt Tempest’s.” 

“T don’t want to.” 

“That doesn’t make any difference, 
unfortunately ; it is the arrangement— 
four months at your aunt’s, four at your 
uncle Hercules’, and back again here for 
the same time,” and I thought that he 
heaved a sigh at the prospect. 

“Four months at aunt Tempest’s— 
I shall die.” 

“You will do it systematically, at 
least,” he returned. 

“But must I go?” 

“Certainly; if your father had lived 
it would, doubtless, have been other- 
wise.” 

“ Beggars shouldn’t be choosers, I sup- 
pose.” 

“As you please,” said he, laughing, 
somewhat unseasonably, I thought. 

I ate ho more breakfast; my tears 
choked me; it seemed to me that I was 
the most miserable girl in creation, thus 
thrown upon a bevy of heartless rela- 
tions, without the power of freeing my- 
self from an insufferable dependence. I 
went to seek solace of Aunt Serena, who 
never refused it. 

“Eight months are not a life-time, 
Philippa,” said she; “you will be soon 
back again; and there’s your cousin, 
Sam Tempest, and Harold Dacre, and 
at uncle Hercules’ a whole pharmacopeia, 
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so that you won’t die if physic will 
cure.” 

“ But not to see you for eight months !” 

“It might be longer, Philippa—it 
might be longer; some day it will. 
Think of that.” And thinking of that 
and many other things, I swept on my 
way, out of the familiar places, into the 
open country, till I was set down at 
Roaring Station. 


IV. 


As I stepped from the car, I brushed 
@ young man with a budding mustache, 
who gave me a prolonged stare, and 
saluted the person just behind me 
with: 

“The Old Harry! Where did you 
come from f” 

“From sketching in Half-moon Mead- 
ow.” 

“ Any birds about ?” 

“Plenty; I brought them down on 
the wing. 

“You’re a capital shot, you are; 
come, did you see any thing of a little 
body in pantalets and pinafores, with 
her baggage marked ‘ Philippa Ingersby ?” 
Tm hunting for her.” 

“You are not in your usual luck at 
it! There’s the baggage,” pointing at 
my trunk, and taking off his sundown 
and coming up to me. 

“ May I ask if you are Miss Philippa 
Ingersby ?” he said. “ Because we ere 
here to take you home.” 

“ We!” muttered the other briefly, 
staring in a bewildered way. 

“Yes,” I replied, “I am Philippa 
Ingersby ; are you my Cousin Sam ?” 
his pleasant face, his quiet voice and 
easy manners making me feel already at 
home. 

“Tam your cousin by permission—” 

“Oh, you are Harold Dacre,” I said, 
taking his arm to the carriage. 

“T should never have known you,” 
said Sam, attempting to smooth things. 

“Oh, of course not, you expected 
pinafores and pantelets,” I replied, with 
the ready indignation of a girl of seven- 


“You must allow, that even my imag- 
ination could not paint the rose,” he 





condescended; “that is Harold’s pro- 
vince.” 

“TI shouldn’t dare,” said Harold, 
laughing ; “I should be afraid of being 
thorned— 

*** Toujours l’epine est sous la rose.’”” 

It was a much livelier house than 
Uncle Archibald’s, and but for Aunt 
Tempest herself, might have been charm- 
ing. Every thing was superlatively 
“ pimlico ;” one inhaled system with the 
air; it seemed to have entered the pores 
of her skin, and to be sprinkled about 
as another would have sprinkled violet 
powder, but without its proving a 
sweetener of existence. One might say 
that she had been poisoned with system, 
that it had entered her blood, and anti- 
dotes were vain. 

“ Harold, how often have T said that 
we breakfast at seven, precisely.” 

“ But I was out sketching—” 

“You're always sketching when you 
should be doing something useful; what 
a hair-brained pursuit for a person of 
your cut-out; dear, dear, how you dis- 
appoint me! I always expected you to 
be—” 

“ Punctual at breakfast and billiards,” 
said Sam. 

“No irrelevancy, if you please, Sam, 
when I am endeavoring to plant the 
seeds of good order in the bosom of my 
family.” 

“What figures we shall cut, when 
they begin to sprout!” 

“ There is no danger of any sprouting 
as far as you are concerned, sir; the 
whole house is nothing but a depot for 
fishing-tackle and fire-arms—a shameful 
confusion—I don’t know how it is that 
none of you inherit my sense of fit- 
ness.” 

Nevertheless, there was pleasure to be 
had between the parts, when a headache 
interrupted my aunt’s solos, when she 
made calls, shopped, or otherwise dis- 
ported herself outside her empire. 
Harold used to say, it was owing to a 
defect in her system that she had head- 
aches at all, or any of the ills that flesh 
is heir to. 

“You sew too steadily,” he said to 
me one morning, taking up his sketch- 
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pook and trifling with the ornaments on 
the mantle-piece in his absent way; 
“there goes a swallow to take his pleas- 
ure under the sky; why don’t you fol- 
low ?” 

“ Where shall I go?” 

“Come with me, will you? I am 
going to the Pine Headland, where we 
can see the river dip down to the sea 
and break into ribbons around its hun- 
dred islands—it’s an easy walk.” 

“But Aunt Tempest will scold.” 

“ She will do that any way; we may 
as well be charitable and provide her 
with a text.” 

“That is true; it didn’t occur to me 
before ;’ and already he had my hat and 
cape from their systematic peg, and we 
were Jown in the garden, and under the 
friendly shadow of the orchard-wall, and 
out on the turnpike before we could 
count ten. 

It was a delightful morning, and I 
felt so glad to have escaped the long, 
tedious hours at home, that I entered 
into the spirit of the day, and grew as 
light-hearted as the birds on the pine- 
boughs. ‘ 

“Do you know,” said he, “ that, 
though I should miss you unspeakably, 
I don’t think tliis system agrees with 
you.” 

“Ts it the upper silurian or the old 
red sandstone? Ido feel as if I were 
beginning to be fossilized.” 

“No wonder; let us inaugurate a 
system of our own; promise to come 
with me on my sketching tours and we 
will make rare acquaintance with the 
green places of the earth.” 

“ But [shall bore you; I shall want 
to talk when you need only the speech 
of nature,” said I. “I shall be an intru- 
sion.” 

“ You,” said he, laughing, “ yes, as 
the odor of these pine-trees, and the pres- 
ence of these little birds—a sweet intru- 
sion.” 

I pretended not to heed that; but it 
Pleased me. 

“ But what an idiot I am,” he con- 
tinued, “ you would get tired of it your- 
self, of course.” 

“ Nothing tires me, Mr. Dacre.” 





“ Indeed,” said he, coldly. 

I had intended to finish with some- 
thing fair and fine, and flavored with 
compliment, but this interjectional word, 
this tinge of pique in his usually cordial 
manner, touched me with a new and 
agreeable sense of power. No one had 
thought me of enough consequence be- 
fore for that, so I rewarded Harold's ap- 
preciation, by letting the mutilated sen- 
tence speak for itself. 

When we returned home, Aunt Tem- 
pest had just discovered my absence, and 
was ready with a philippic. It was a 
wicked waste of time, it broke up the 
day, it destroyed order, it was too much 
like Squire Searle’s girls, who were al- 
ways junketing about the woods after 
mosses, it was a wonder if I didn’t take 
a fever and give it to all the household, 
if I couldn’t wear out clothes enough 
without tramping two or three miles 
across country, and tearing my gowns on 
fences. 

“But I did not tear my gown,” said 
L 

“ But you might have done so! That 
is to be taken into account.” 

“Oh, if one’s going to keep a debit 
and credit of all possibilities, there’ll be 
nothing else done.” 

“Tf one’s going to ransack the country 
after the picturesque, there’ll be very lit- 
tle done by you, miss.” 

“Tl take my crocheting next time,” 
said I. 

“You will stay at home next time, 
miss !” 

But I didu’t. 

I preferred to suffer the inevitable 
scolding, administered, not homeeopathi- 
cally. But experience taught me that I 
might go from Dan to Beersheba with 
Sam, catch cold, invade the system with 
wild irregularities, in short do any thing 
preposterous, and not hear of it again. 
It was some time before I could under- 
stand this, but one day it became clear 
enough. It was like a transparency 
placed against the window, but of which 
only those inside can guess the de- 
sign. I was not inside at that time, so to 
speak. 


Mary N. Prescott. 
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PART I. 
THE COURTSHIP. 
'Y had stolen apart from the careless crowd, 
Whose heads were whirling with waltz and 
wine ; 
Music and dancing were all too “loud” 
For the breathing of sentiments so divine— 
Conversing together in undertones 
Were Amaranth Crispin and Wykhoff Jones, 
Where the light streamed through a yellow silk 
curtain, 
Very becoming and very uncertain. 
He lounged, in an easy and graceful style, 
On a satin sofa, his eyes cast down, 
While a tender and half-triumphant smile 
Conquered an imperceptible frown. 
She stood beside him and bent above him, 
Her very attitude breathing, ‘“‘I love him!” 
“Oh, say,” she whispered in softest tone, 
“Dear Wykhoff, say thou wilt be mine own !” 


He paused, as a modest young man might, 

Twirled his mustache, through his hair 

Ran his fingers, slender and fair, 
As doves glance through the darkling night. 
She patted her foot impatiently— 

The diamonds quivered upon her breast— 
With the tremulous play of a silent sigh 

The rich silk rustled in which she was dressed ; 
She bent still lower—‘‘ My own sweet Jones !"— 
Who could resist those siren tones ? 
His silence was that of solemn thought ; 

His memory ran through the brilliant past 
Of the fun which money had always bought ; 

Of the fortune left him, ‘too bright to last.” 
He mused on the future’s untold ills— 





Nothing to dash on—nothing to spend— 
Nothing to meet his unpaid bills— 
Nothing to give a suffering friend! 


He was very handsome, she very plain— 

He poor, she rich—she thirty, he not— 
Which of the two had the most to gain 

May be revealed at the end of the plot. 
He raised his eyes with a pensive glance— 

* Sweetest,”’ she said, “‘ you’ve splendid eyes!” 
He looked at her jeweled throat askance, 

‘**T am very young,”’ he murmurs and sighs,— 
‘“*T can not marry, to be tied down, 

To cut my friends, to clip my wings, 
To be joked by the fellows about the town 

As tied to a woman’s apron-strings.”’ 
**You shall not be—oh, never! oh, no! 

You shall have money, all you can spend ; 
A thousand dollars a month, or so, 
dust for pocket-money, you know, 

And you need not cut your fastest friend. 
You shall do just as you please, my pet— 
Say ‘ Yes "—the word you will never regret.” . 


“I'd like to specify certain things,” 

The youth remarked, as he turned the rings 
Which sparkled upon her wooing hand, 
While Amaranth listened serene and bland; 
“* A horse or two, you know, and a yacht, 

A room at the club, and—” ‘* Say no more— 
Td rather you'd have these things than not, 
That men may envy what women adore. 
Then, Wykhoff, say you'll be really mine !”’ 

“Yes, dearest Crispin, entirely thine !” 
“Ah! precious boy! and the happy day ?” 
‘* Whenever my fair friend chooses to say.” 
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The music burst forth exultingly loud, 
As the happy lovers rejoined the crowd. 

Asa mother may beam on her lovely child, 

So Amaranth Crispin beamed and smiled 

On the dainty young mar whose arm she held. 
Oh, sweet young man! he never rebelled, 
Though she clasped it close and whispered low, 
And shone triumphant, and talked to him—so! 
He thought of his yacht and her doubloons bright, 
And took it all as an angel might. 

The crowd smiled pleasantly at the sight— 

But one young face turned suddenly white; 

One plainly attired but beautiful form 

Drooped like a rose in a beating storm ; 

One eweet, reproachful, suffering look 

The soul of the youth for an instant shook. 





PART II, 
THE MARRIAGE. 

Well, they were married ; a pensive grace 
Pervaded the youthful bridegroom’s face. 
He'd a touching way, the women all said, 
Of repeating the ritual the pastor read ; 
His low, soft voice, and his white silk vest, 
His look, half happy and half distressed, 
And the very becoming way he was dressed! 
Miss Crispin, afterward Mrs. Jones, 
Sparkled all over with precious stones, 
Like the midnight sky with its million stars; 

Her nose peered out of her bridal-vail 
Like a parrot’s out of its silver bars— 

She looked more yellow than she did pale, 
She'd a diamond wreath upon her head, 

And pigeon-egg pearls around her neck, 

While numberless smaller pearls did fleck 
The Honiton gown in which she was wed. 
The furthermost pew might have heard her say 








Those agreeable words—“‘ love, honor, obey "—~ 
But the way she kept them—oh, the way! 


The liberal bride, in a handsome way, 
Took her husband off on a bridal-tour ; 
Newport, Nahant, Lake George, Cape May, 
Did each a share of the spoils secure. 
When the loving, lingering honeymoon 
Went by with the summer’s withering flowers, 
And the breatp of the chill October too soon 
Drove the last butterflies out of her bowers, 
The wedded couple returned to town, 
Light of heart as a thistle-down. 


Light of heart and heavy of purse! 
As Wykhoff said when he once more met 
The favorite boys of his ancient set— 

“Matters might be a great deal worse; 

Plenty of money agreed with him— 

Plenty of money and never a trouble ; 

With a nice old girl to humor each whim, 
When he asked a trifle to give him double~ 

Turtle soup in gold tureens, and all that 

Was famous for making a fellow fat !’” 

Nevertheless, it was very plain 

That this fortunate youth grew thin again.. 

Every month as it rolled away, 

Found him meeker and more sedate, 
Resigned, as it were, to a secret fate ; 

The words were few which he had to say, 

He gave no suppers, he did not play, 

His drives were few and far between, 

While his face at the club was seldom seen. 

One thing—he was always richly dressed— 

Gloves, hat and boots were the very best; 

Exquisite trowsers and coats he wore— .F 

But, ah, he was Wykhoff Jones no more !— 

Once the wittiest, boldest, and sauciest one 

Who ever did what he shouldn’t have done, 
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By Christmas time he began to fail ; 
By Lent he looked like a lily frail ; 
What could, inquired the world, be the matter 

With a man who lived in a marble palace, 
Who ate his fish from a silver platter, 

And drank his wine from a golden chalice ? 
Some thought it must be, beyond a question, 
That he lived too well for a good digestion ; 
Some excellent ladies trusted his wife 

Had won him to leave past sin#in the lurch ; 
That he soon would be leading a worthier life, 

Buying a pew and supporting the church. 
Yet nobody settled the matter for certain, 

For Wykhoff let no one behind the curtain. 
A year it was since the wedding-day, 

A lovely time in the month of June; 
A light breeze rippled the azure bay, 

Whose waves were “ singing a pleasant tune.” 
Mrs. and Mr. Jones were at home, 

Sitting alone in their airy chamber, 
Watching the distant ocean-foam, 

The sapphire waves, the sunlight amber, 
And the darling yachts, those cunning loves, 
Spreading their wings like a flock of doves. 
“My dear,” said Jones, with a facial quiver, 
While his eyes were turned to the sparkling river, 
“ You remember it, plainly, do you not? 

That you promised to buy me a lovely yacht. 

Jenkins and Brown have built one, new, 

And they are not, both of them, rich as—you. 

I wouldn't have married you—no I'd not, 

If it hadn’t been for that promised yacht. 

There’s a trim little craft for sale, I hear, 

For six thousand dollars—cheap, my dear !”’ 

Coolly and softly her laughter rings— 

* Husbands are such extravagant things !’’ 

But you know you said—”’ ‘ Oh, yes, I know! 

I was rather foolish a year ago. 

{ff you had a boat you might get drowned ”— 

(“I wish I might,” was the half-breathed sound)— 

“ And my darling’s body might never be found. 

It is not well for you reckless boys 

To be risking yourselves in such pretty toys.” 

“But, madam, your word/”—‘“ Mere lover's 
vows, 

Which never are kept by a sober spouse.” 

“ You promised me horses !”’ cried hapless Jones, 

In the bitterest bitter of biting tones, 

** Yet I can not ever go to ride 

Unless I am perched by my lady's side! 

The horses, the carriage, the driver she owns, 

And I must ride out with my lady Jones !”’ 

“Certainly, love; no woman of sense 

Would allow ber husband so good a pretense 

For betting and racing and such impropriety; 

A married man should select his society. 

Fast horses, indeed! you might break your 
neck !|— 

(“I would it were broken!” poor Wykhoff 

sighed)— 
“ And my happiness then would be a wreck ; 

A widow instead of a blushing bride.” 
“Don’t speak of blushing—you're too antique 
For the bloom to rise on your lovely cheek ; 
Why did I marry ?—ay, there’s the rub "— 





“* Perhaps,” she remarked, “‘on account of the 
Club!’ 

“*The Club’! yes, madam, I’ve had to resign; 

I could not even pay up for the wine!” 

“ Ah, sweet! the Club is with danger rife 

To the peace and repose of a faithful wife. 

How could I tell, in my house up-town, 

As I sat in tears and a dressing-gown, 

Till you came home from that naughty place, 

Whether some woman was not in the case ? 

You're quite too handsome, Wykhoff, my own, 

To be trusted abroad too much alone. 

Don’t get excited, my dear, and swear— 

You've plenty to eat and plenty to wear. 

Now, Wykhoff, darling, don’t tear your hair; 

If you married me, you need not rue it ; 

You’re very well off, if you only knew it. 

You are tied to a woman’s apron-strings ; 

But golden strings are not very bad things, 

And a great deal better than leaden wings. 

If you had been willing to work like a man, 

You might have married your charming Fan; 

Have bought her dresses, and blessed her lot, 

And earned her bread—but you know you were 
not. 

So Fan is growing a sad old maid— 

Her ringlets get thin and her roses fade. 

It’s quite the fashion for idle young men 

To marry a fortune—a chivalrous plan? 

Girls pretty and poor don’t like it, but then 

It suits the tastes of a modern young man! 
T’ve heard that Fanny is in a decline ; 

I saw her at Mrs. Fitzhugh’s soirée ; 

Her blue eyes over her thin cheeks shine, 

And she looks at a person in such a way! 
Don’t, Wykhoff, don’t fumble my curtains so; 
And let the end of that tassel go. 

I know I’m ugly, I know I’m old— 

You knew it, too, before you consented 

To barter your youth and beauty for gold; 

And it’s hardly proper, because you've re 

pented, 
To throw my false teeth into my face. 
Don’t tear the ruffle off that lace ! 
It’s vastly pretty to see you rave, 
Your eyes are so bright, and your sweet lips 
sting— 
But the trath is, Jones, if you don’t behave, 
Tl draw still tighter the apron-string !” 





PART III. 
THE RESULT. 
Another year crept on to the close, 
As years will do, whatever befall— 
And Fanny sleeps by the churchyard wall, 
Where the grass waves heavy, rank and tall. 
Mrs. Jones is exceedingly well; 
She may be a vampire—who can tell ?— 
For the thinner and paler her husband grows, 
The more she blooms like a summer rose. 
She gives grand parties, also goes out ; 
Her lord, so devoted, is always with her; 
Like a lamb or a poodle he follows about 





His magnificent mistress hither and thither. 
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But, does he speak to a beautiful woman, 
Or waltz—he waltzes so charmingly !— 
Or do any thing else that is proper or human, 
He begins to twitch most alarmingly— 
A peculiar twitching, a very strange thing, 
As if he were jerked by a viewless string. 


The world remarked on this twitching com- 
plaint— 
A nervous disease, so the doctors said; 
Dyspepsia from living too well—some restraint 
For awhile would be wholesome—say, water 
and bread. 
Whatever it was, *twas a troublesome thing 
To be constantly jerked by a viewless string. 
To a beautiful girl did he bow and smile, 
Jerk! he forgot what he wished to say; 
Did he talk with a friend for a little while, 
Jerk—jerk! in the most intolerable way! 
No wonder he grew so thin and pale, 
Till the once familiar paving-stones 
Re-echoed no more to the tread of Jones, 
And his shadow from out the earth did fail. 


Jones disappeared—not even his wife 
Knew what became of him under the sun ; 





With dreadful terrors her thoughts were rife, 
But she dared not breathe them to any one. 
Many days went by, till an empty room 
Which long had slept in gorgeous gloom, 
Was opened again to the garish light 
By her restless hand, and she saw—a sight ! 
*Twas a golden room with a carpet of gold, 
And golden tapestries, fold upon fold, 
Mirrors, golden-circled, reflecting gold— 
A room of splendor, superb to behold! 
The bridal chamber, two years before, 
Of the happy man who was now no more. 
No more! for there, from the gilded hook 
Whence a chandelier had recently hung, 
Cold of feature and fearful of look, 
The liteless body of Wykhoff swung— 
A skeleton form, a frame of bones, 
The last of the witty and wicked Jones. 
He hung in the place of a chandelier, 
Shut off for ever life’s flickering flame! 
But his light may still shine far and clear, 
A warning to those who would do the same. 
His wife fell down in a fainting-fit 
When she saw his body, and also r1r— 
For this was the terrible joke of the thing— 
He had hung himself with an apron-string! 
Mrs. M. V. Victor. 
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NATURAL FORCES. 


IN the human mind emerges 
from the atmosphere of common 
life into the empyreal region of thought- 
ful speculation, and addresses its facul- 
ties to the investigation of the laws of 
life and matter, it is at first overwhelmed 
by the immensity of the prospect, and 
amazed by the multiplicity of facts, 
whose diversity seems to defy all efforts 
to reduce them into system, or educe 
from them any consistent or harmonious 
theories. So immeasurably does the un- 
known exceed the little sum of the known, 
and so wide is the expanse of the doubt- 
Jul compared with the narrow limits of 
the certain, that the mind at first recoils 
from the attempt to explore the wide im- 
mensity by which it is surrounded. So 
the ignorant savage, who has dwelt in 
the interior of a continent, where his 
utmost strength and skill have only suf- 
ficed to enable him to navigate with his 
rude canoe, or still ruder raft, the nar- 
row and tranquil waters of his native 
fiver, when floating down to its mouth 
he first comes in sight of the great ocean, 
and gazes at its unbounded expanse and 
contemplates the tumult of its heaving 
billows, recoils with amazement and dis- 
may, and finds it hard to believe that 
with any craft which his unskillful hands 
can build, he may ever essay the naviga- 
tion of that wide world of waters. Yet 
this savage or his children shall build 
vessels that shall sail in safety over those 
mountain billows, and some daring Eric 
shall find its’ further shore, which he 
shall not explore, and some adventurous 
Columbus, searching for the known, shall 
find an unknown, which, explored, meas- 
ured and mapped, shall come to be as 
well and even better known than that 
which before had been thought to be 
wholly understood. 

Ever, as each new Eric or Columbus, 
who essays to explore the regions of the 
doubtful and the unknown in science 
and philosophy, weighs anchor to start 
on his voyage of adventure or discovery, 
he shall hear multitudes who stand on 
the shore of the known, shouting to him, 
impossible | impossible! and, perchance, 








only one assuring voice shall whisper in 

his ear, that, its better to dare than to de- 
spatr. The ever-restless spirit of inquiry, 
implanted in man’s nature for the wise 
and benevolent purpose of stimulating 
him to know all that it is possible for 
him to comprehend, has led men to ex- 
plore every accessible part of the domain 
of nature and fact, and has found in the 
investigation of nature’s laws an inex- 
haustible store of mental pabulum, by 
feeding on which the soul becomes 
strong and developed in all its noble 
proportions ; and what is still more to 
our present purpose, the paths of dis- 
covery and research have been made so 
plain, that the untaught yet earnest in- 
quirers after great and noble truths may 
find the way to them, the ways of wis- 
dom having indeed become “ ways of 
pleasantness.” It is no part of the pur- 
pose of this paper to plant flowers along 
these ways of wisdom, nor to lead the 
reader along them up to the trees that 
bear the golden fruits of knowledge; 
but only to exhibit some of these fruits, 
by way of stimulating the spirit of in- 
quiry within them, and encouraging them 
to those researches which each one must 
prosecute for himself, though happily 
with surer guides and safer lights than 
those had who have preceded him in the 
same paths. 

Great advances have been made, in 
recent ages, toward an understanding of 
the laws of the material universe ; yet 
the true theory of those laws will not 
be comprehended until it shall come to 
be understood that the primal law of 
matter is a law of action, and that iner- 
tia is not the normal condition of matter; 
that in every object of creation, as well 
the minutest entity as the most compli- 
cated organism, the laws of its being and 
function all inhere in absolute perfection ; 
that the primeval, inherent laws of mo- 
tion, in all material entities, determine 
their places and associations in the ma- 
terial universe ; and that the very exist- 
ence of material entities, as well as their 
perceptibility, affinities, attractions and 
repulsions, are all results of the laws 
prescribed by the creative All-spirit, the 
cessation of which laws would instantly 
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resolve the creation into absolute non- 
entity ; and also how, out of these sub- 
limely simple truths, shines out, through 
all the boundless spaces of creation, the 
equally sublime and simple truth, that 
the Almighty actually did create the 
worlds from nothing. 

Incessant action is a law of spiritual 
existence, of which the creative All-spirit 
is the sum; and in the act of creation, 
spirit communicates to matter its own 
activity, which we call motion. This 
motion, following the celestial law, and 
not the law of human mathematics, is 
curvilinear and not in right lines, as it 
inheres in organic existence, or is modi- 
fied by their proper and natural actions; 
and ali natural motions that are in right 
lines assume this direction in consequence 
of counteractions or combinations of 
equivalent forces, as in the apparent rec- 
tilinear direction of electrical and mag- 
netic currents, and in gravitation. This 
is the reason why Sir Isaac Newton 
could never fully explain the orbital mo- 
tions of the planets by means of his 
theory of attraction and repulsion, by 
applying to these motions the laws of 
mathematics which pertain to mechan- 
ical forces ; for the equality of attraction 
and repulsion would leave his planets 
immovable in space, and he was com- 
pelled to resort to the purely conjectural 
and altogether unphilosophical hypothe- 
sis of an original impulse from the Cre- 
ator, to get his planets into motion. It 
is only justice to acknowledge that New- 
ton himself had misgivings concerning 
the completeness of his theory. Swe- 
denborg came nearer the truth in his a 
priort theory that the creative initial is 
& conatus (tendency) to motion; and that 
the resultant motion is a spiral, tending 
to an ultimate circle. Facts in nature 
strongly corroborate this theory. The 
first germinant motion in plants is spiral, 
and in all normal organic substances, as 
well as in their ultimate molecules, curved 
lines alone are to be traced, right lines 
being uniformly the results of alterations 
from primitive forms; and, likewise, all 
motions in the natural world are in curved 
lines. 

Glaring errors have crept into modern 








cosmogony, which mankind will correct 
as they continue to become more spirit- 
ual in their ideas and lucid in their in- 
telligence. One of these errors is em- 
balmed in the accepted theory that the 
density and heat of the earth’s mass in- 
crease steadily from its circumference to 
its center, whereas, the maximum of its 
heat and density is nearer to its circum- 
ference than its center. 

Terrestrial attraction is most strongly 
exerted upon a substance that is at the 
earth’s surface, for it is then attracted 
by the earth’s entire mass in a line from 
the object to and through the earth’s 
center, which, as to this object, is the 
line of greatest intensity of terrestrial at- 
traction. If this substance be supposed 
to be sunk into the body of the earth, 
along this line of greatest attractive in- 
tensity, to the depth of a thousand miles, 
it will then be attracted downward with 
so much less intensity as that portion of 
the mass behind it is in comparison to 
that below it, for it is now attracted in 
all directions; and if we further suppose 
this substance to be sunk still lower, even 
to the center of the earth, the same law 
will hold good, and the opposite attract- 
ive forces exerted upon it in all direc- 
tions will be perfectly counteracted by 
each other, and neutralized, while the 
density of the substance at the center 
will be zero. So far as terrestrial at- 
traction is concerned, matter at the cen- 
ter of the earth is nihil. 

The place of greatest density in the 
earth’s mass is that where the sum of 
the two forces of attraction and resist- 


' ance is at its maximum. The place of 


greatest attraction by the earth’s mass is, 
as stated above, at its surface, and this 
is also the place of its greatest capability 
of reaction ; but at the earth’s surface 
the vis inertia finds nothing to resist ex- 
cepting the fluid atmosphere which en- 
velops the earth, a yielding substance, 
of so small density that it is only in a 
small degree attractable by the earth. 
By a law of rotary force, inherent in 
semi-fluid revolving spheres, the denser 
parts of the sphere’s mass tend toward 
its surface; or, if the mass be homogene- 
ous, its tendency is to become dense at 
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its surface ; and within these denser parts 
attraction and resistance reach their 
maximum. The place of greatest dens- 
ity in the earth’s mass is neither at its 
center or at its surface, but at a point 
nearer to its surface than its center; be- 
neath that rocky crust, which, in com- 
parison with the denser matter under- 
lying it, is to be contemplated as an 
indurated foam, brought to the surface by 
its inferior gravity, exist those metallic 
masses having the greatest specific gray- 
ity ; and, as terrestrial internal heat re- 
sults from chemical changes occurring 
among the various substances of which 
the earth is composed, the place of in- 
tensest exercise of these agencies is that 
of the greatest condensation of the ma- 
terials among which these chemical 
changes occur; and the places of great- 
est density in the earth’s mass and of its 
intensest heat coincide, near, compara- 
tively, to the earth’s surface. 

From this point (in a vertical line) the 
density of the terrestrial mass lessens 
gradually toward its center, until it 
reaches a degree of fluidity, which at 
the center of the earth reaches the ex- 
treme limit of tenuity. The central por- 
tion of the earth is a spacious concavity 
containing gently undulating fluid; the 
undulation being augmented by the 
imperfect sphericity of the figure of the 
earth, as well internally as externally. 
The special structure of the interior con- 
cavity of the earth and its contained 
fluid mass, is unknown; but from the 
known laws of matter and the analogies 
of natural structures, the conclusion is 
inevitable that it is organic and sym- 
metrical. Amorphism never occurs in 
nature excepting as the result of con- 
vulsion. All matter in its normal 
state is, strictly speaking, organic ; and 
the heavenly bodies, as well as their con- 
stituent molecules, are philosophically as 
much organic as are crystals, plants and 
animals, which are also aggregations of 
these molecules. 


Philosophers have arrived at the truth 
that light is not a material emanation 
from the sun and other luminous bodies, 
but they have not satisfied themselves as 








to the real nature of this phenomenon, 
Light is another result of that activity 
which in things natural we call force, 
Solar light results from an impulsation, 
communicated through the medium of 
the cosmical ether which pervades the 
infinity of otherwise empty space, and 
equally pervades all fluid and solid mat- 
ter. There is no positive ground, either 
in fact or reason, for denying that the 
light- producing force communicated 
from the photosphere to the cosmical 
ether reaches the terrestrial atmosphere 
with instantaneous celerity ; for the cos- 
mical ether, which is immaterial—that is, 
has none of the properties which we attrib- 
ute to matter—has no power of retard- 
ing resistance; and thaf the time occu- 
pied by light in its passage between the 
sun and the earth, is simply the time 
necessary for light to overcome the re- 
tarding influence of the terrestrial atmos- 
phere. The theory which represents 
light as traveling thousands of years to 
reach this earth from those remote suns 
which we call stars, is purely a feat of 
human imagination, founded mainly on 


the now exploded theory that light is an “ 


emanation of material substance from the 
sun, to which theory the results of certain 
observations have been supposed to lend 
confirmation. The deductions as to the 
velocity of light in passing, as supposed, 
through the cosmical ether, which have 
been drawn from observations upon the 
adumbration of the satellites of Jupiter, 
are erroneous; as the solar luminous 
force reflected from them has suffered 
retardations and loss by passing twice 
through the radius of the atmosphere of 
that planet, before reaching that of the 
earth. The other supposed confirmation 
of the theory in question, found in the 
aberrations of the apparent parallax of 
culminant stars, is equally wanting in 
authority. 

The apparent aberrations of the paral- 
lax of some of the fixed stars, as well 
as those attendant upon the eclipse of 
the satellites of Jupiter, result from the 
velocity of light at the earth, compared 
with the velocity of the earth’s motion 
in its orbit, in certain relative directions. 
The angles of apparent aberration afford 
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a corrected measure of the distance of 
these bodies from the earth, and a means 
of verifying the velocity of light at the 
points of observation, as determined by 
topical experiments, conducted after the 
methods of Arago and others; but these 
results would be precisely the same, whether 
this light had occupied one second or a 
thousand years in traveling from those 
bodies to the atmosphere of our planet ; 
for they depend solely on the angles of 
incidence of the rays of light as they 
pass to the eye of the observer, and on 
the comparative velocity of those rays, 
as collated with that of the earth’s mo- 
tion; but have no value in any specula- 
tion respecting the supposed velocity of 
light in that p@rtion of space beyond 
our atmosphere. 

The phenomenon of luminous appear- 
ance, which is called light, is a chemical 
result, and is purely atmospheric. If it 
were possible for us to be transported 
beyond the atmosphere, and there to ex- 
ist, our eyes would perceive nothing. 
This is partially realized by persons who 
ascend to great hights in balloons, to 
whom in that rarer atmosphere the sun 
and stars appear less brilliant, and the 
blue of the vault of heaven assumes a 
darker hue than at the surface of the 
earth ; and is also illustrated by the in- 
tenser color of the heavenly bodies when 
near the horizon, which pales as they 
approach their points of culmination. 
That side of the moon which is toward 
the earth is almost entirely destitute of 
atmosphere, and if it had none there 
would be no light there. To us the 
moon appears to be illuminated, and we 
call hers reflected light; but it is not 
light which is reflected from the moon 
to the earth, but only the light-producing 
force, reflected as sound is reflected from 
a solid body. This force or impulse, 
like electricity, is not in itself luminous, 
but in its passage through the atmos- 
phere produces a luminous result which 
follows and trails behind it, as the light- 
ning follows the electrical current or as 
the train of a comet or an aerolite trails 
along the sky, suffering a retardation to 
which its more subtile cause is not sub- 
ject. 





The waves of both light and sound 
have neither of them a velocity equal 
to that of the force which produces them. 
Persons who are in an abnormal condi- 
tion of nervous excitability, will be 
startled and shocked by the report of a 
gun or the slamming of a door, before 
their hearing has informed them of the 
cause of their disturbance. In some 
conditions of the nervous system, this 
interval is distinctly and unmistakably 
perceptible. The solar heat-ray reaches 
the earth before the light is perceptible 
to the eye, as the electrical current 
reaches its object, and evolves heat, be- 
fore its consequent light can be per- 
ceived. 

Solar heat is a product of the same 
forceful impulse by which light is pro- 
duced. The cause is one, as is elec- 
tricity, and like the electric current it 
evolves both light and heat by. the ef- 
fects which it produces upon the atmos- 
phere. It in fact produces an atmos 
pheric combustion. We are so much 
accustomed to the idea of waste, as an 
effect of combustion as we commonly 
witness it in the consumption of fuel, 
that since it has come to be understood 
that the sun itself is a burning mass, 
some philosophers have been greatly ex- 
ercised to find out from what source 
this huge fire is replenished with fuel; 
and they have conjectured that an enor- 
mous number of cosmical bodies are 
constantly falling into the sun. When 
we consider that a fire consumes many 
times its own mass in a single day, and 
that the sun is more than a million 
times larger in mass than this earth, 
there is something extremely prodigicus 
in such a conjecture; but a very little 
reflection will’ serve to reassure us. 
When we consider that in the process 
of combustion nothing is lost—that the 
burning matter is only changed, not 
wasted—and, likewise, that solar light 
and heat are not material emanations 
from the sun, we shall be prepared for 


the reception of the truth, that the in- 


candescence of the sun’s sphere is not a 
condition of wasteful combustion, but 
only a mode of existence. 

The sun may be regarded as a central 
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generator of forces, by which the mo- 
tions of the planets are regulated, and 
the animal and vegetable existences that 
pertain to them are generated, developed, 
and sustained in life and vigor. We 
may, therefore, dismiss from our minds 
all idea that cometary and planetary 
cataclysms are essential for the replen- 
ishment of the great central fire that 
warms our system, and need no longer 
be apprehensive that our planets will 
share the fate of the children of Saturn. 
The more we study the economy of 
nature, the more we shall become con- 
vinced that it is conservative and not 
destructive ; that the agencies of nature 
are self-sustaining and harmonious; and 
that, could mortal ears but hear them, 
the revolving worlds discourse celestial 
harmonies, far more exquisite than those 
of the lyre of Orpheus, or the equally 
mythical music of the spheres. 
Objection will be made to the fore- 
going observations, that they are in part 
@ priort ; but when it is considered that 
the entire Newtonian theory of solar 
light involves the assumption that this 
light consists of material emanations 
from the body of the sun, and is based 
on the supposed logical and mathemat- 
ical results of experiments, and that this 
theory of material emanation has since 
been exploded, and the philosophical 
world have been unwittingly thrown 
back upon the Swedenborgian a priori 
theory of inherent natural force, for an 
explanation of this phenomenon; men 
should learn to be more circumspect 
concerning the infallibility of their spec- 
ulations founded on experiment, and 
should learn to exercise a larger measure 
of reason concerning the just theories 
deducible from known facts. The more 
we reflect upon the errors incident to 
the Newtonian theories, the more plainly 
it will be perceived that they originated 
in a misconception of the difference be- 
tween natural agencies and mechanical 
forces ; and that had he clearly understood 
this difference, and that, whereas mechan- 
ical forces move from without, and are 
rectilineal in direction, natural agencies 
are conatal, moving from within, and in 
curvilinear directions, their author would 








have been saved from a vast amount 
of labor, and would have achieved hap- 
pier and more satisfactory results. The 
wonder is, not that Newton did not dis- 
cover the sum of scientific truths now 
known, but that, with the imperfect op- 
portunities of his era, his genius enabled 
him to discover so much. He therefore 
stands forth in Science as Shakspeare 
does in Poetry—a marvel by his very pre- 
cedence in his field of thought and ob- 
servation. 

Unfortunately for some of the pro- 
fessed disciples of Newton, they are not 
animated by the spirit which impelled 
him to the grand discoveries that have 
made his name illustrious. He sought 
only for truth, and wit an intrepidity 
only equaled by his impartiality he 
abandoned errors and seized upon newly 
discovered truths with equal and perfect 
alacrity. Those who assume and per- 
sistently maintain the perfectness and 
infallibility of all the theories of Newton, 
resemble the scholiasts of a century be- 
fore his time, who, maintaining that “ all 
was known,” made no efforts to add to 
the sum of human knowledge, but con- 
tented themselves with ruminating upon 
the wisdom of the ancients. Had 
Copernicus and Galileo, and Columbus, 
Bacon and Newton not been actuated 
by the opposite spirit of inquiry, and 
had they not by investigation and ex- 
periment sought to resolve doubts into 
certainties, to discover facts before un- 
known, and to determine their true 
theories by processes of rigid induction, 
the brilliant scientific discoveries that 
have illustrated the past three centuries 
would not have been achieved, and our 
philosophers would still, with profitless 
industry, be revolving in the monotonous 
rounds of the old dialecticians, without 
making the slightest contributions to- 
wards the augmentation of human knowl- 
edge. The old system, which Fontenelle 
styled “ the philosophy of words,’ must 
give way to the new, which, with equal 
aptness, he termed “ the philosophy of 
things :” the vigorous and advancing 
spirit of the present age demands thus 
much, and will be satisfied with nothing 
less, Stephen G. Dodge. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHIC NOTES. 
PHILIP SPENCER. 


On the first day of December, 1842, 
at the time of my vision, calculating 
latitude and longitude, on board of tlie 
little war brig Somers, off the coast of 
Africa, a tragedy was enacted precisely 
according to my dream. Philip Spen- 
cer, son of John C. Spencer, then Sec- 
retary of War of the United States, was 
then and there executed, in a manner 
the most cruel and cowardly. 

I well remember the thrill of horror 
that ran through the whole community 
at the time. All the actors in that sad 
drama have passed to their long account; 
naval despot, and young, innocent vic- 
tim have long since confronted the great 
white Throne, at the great audit; and 
now that perspective has been given to 
events, Philip Spencer is exonerated 
from guilt, and his commander has sunk 
to that oblivion, which, sooner or later, 
awaits cowardice and malignity, The 
court of inquiry, which acquitted, is 
forgotten, and there is no need now of 
bolstering up authority by the sacrifice 
of a victim; nor is there longer any 
motive for screening a commander, pop- 
ular and high in office, for his arbitrary 
acts. Time expunges all but truth. 

I once was introduced to Commander 
Mackenzie after this dreadful event, and 
I confess to having had a mortal repug- 
nance to the man. He was presented 
to me by Mr. C. F. Hoffman, to whom I 
could not avoid expressing my disap- 
proval. He replied simply, and not 
without a look of pain upon his fine 
countenance, 

“T have a natural regret for all error, 
especially when it violates a fine char- 
acter. Mackenzie has, most certainly, 
made a- great, and, I believe, fatal mis- 
take. His own admission, in his defense, 
that he knew Philip would not be 
brought to justice, because of the high 
position of his father in the Govern- 
ment, was too fatally significant.” 

John C. Spencer, father of Philip. 
being Secretary of War, it was thus in- 
timated, would effectually screen the 
guilt of his son. John ©. Spencer and 

Vou. I1L—21. 





Alexander Slidell Mackenzie had long 
been bitter enemies, and a manly, gen- 
erous-minded man, for this very reason, 
ought either never to have received 
Philip on board of the Somers, or, hay- 
ing done so, should have been most 
scrupulously just in his treatment of the 
unhappy youth. 

‘“* When the soul arms for battle, she goes forth 

alone,” 

And I tried to expunge from my own 
soul the right of censorship, and to leave 
both to Him, who will make up the sum 
of judgment. 

Mr. Mackenzie contended that it was 
not safe or even possible to bring home 
the “ mutineers,” as they were called, 
three in number, at their head a youth 
of twenty-one, scarcely that ; and he re- 
sorted to a drum-head trial, by his own of- 
ficers, by whom the three were condemned 
and executed. The commander felt, im- 
mediately after his return home, that he 
had lost caste, as a gentleman, and as an. 
officer, and though acquitted, and rein 
stated in office, he resigned his commis-- 
sion, and died of chagrin, a few years: 
after. 

Philip Spencer was a young man of 
genius, and just the kind of genius little- 
likely to be understood or appreciated. 
He delighted in the occult, the mys- 
tical; was a fine mathematical scholar, 
and strongly, constantly addicted to ag-- 
trology. Upon this one point, the des-- 
tiny of the poor youth turned. Had he 
been’ companion to Emerson, at Con- 
cord; had he shared the sylvan home 
of Thoreau, or the solitary haunts and. 
stellar watchings of Talmadge, a sweet,. 
dreamy life, filled with poetic longings: 
and divine intimations, had converted. 
the aspiring youth into a prophet andi 
oracle ; but the rough encounter of the: 
world weighed Pelion upon Ossa upon 
him; out of place he was; he found 
no place for him, and died as he did.. 
Thousands perish in like manner. 

Just before Philip Spencer embarked: 
on board of the Somers, he went down 
to the wild and sea-girt isle of Nantucket,. 
where he tried to obtain a berth in one 
of the whale-ships of that adventurous. 
people. Mr. Edward Coffin saw much, 
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of him, and thought him a quiet boy, 
and willing to toil, and the last boy in 
the world to be called a “ hardened 
offender,’ and “dangerous mutineer.” 
As no ship was ready for sailing, and 
he had a passion for the sea, he took 
passage as we have seen. 

Philip had conceived an attachment 
for the beautiful daughter of an artist, 
and just before he sailed, he talked as 
enthusiastic lovers, poetic lovers, single- 
hearted lovers only can talk; and among 
other things, said : 

“ Mary, when I die, your name will 
be found indelibly engraved upon my 
heart.” 

He cast her horoscope, using the as- 
tronomical and other signs, with a sort 
of cipher, well known to astrologers. 
After his death, several papers of this 
kind were found among his effects, and, 
upon stripping the poor, silent clay, 
near the heart were the initials “ M. J.” 

The morning after the news came of 
the tragical death of young Spencer, 
Mary rushed into my room, and, tbrow- 
ing her arms about my neck, cried out, 

“Poor Phil—poor Phil! And my 
name upon his heart! I shall never get 
over it.” 

The papers found upon Spencer were 
identical with those in the possession of 
Mary, little crumpled slips of solar and 
stellar calculations, no doubt relating to 
the good luck or ill luck of the brig. 


THE SEA-SERPENT. 


It has always seemed to me that the 
general want of faith which exists in 
the minds of people in regard to this 
sea monster, is evidence of that general 
skepticism which pervades the civilized 
mind, and is an argument showing the 
uncertainty of human testimony. I have 
told what follows many times in society, 
and have never failed to be annoyed at 
the incredulity of my listeners; as if 
they thought there existed a conspiracy 
in one class of persons to delude and 
mislead the other. I have observed 
‘that what is purely monstrous and ut- 
‘terly impossible, will sooner find advo- 
‘cates than what is truly within the 
boundaries of probability and the proy- 








ince of analogy; as if human beings 
were like big children, not done with 
three-headed giants and bugaboos. 

On the eastern coast of Maine, is a 
well-known and beautiful harbor, called 
Boothboy, and, while we were British 
colonies, designated as Townsend Har- 
bor, from Lord Townsend, who projected 
there a great city. The inhabitants of 
this wild and picturesque region are en- 
gaged in the fisheries, and have all the 
characteristics of this class of people— 
quick, daring, and intelligent in all nau- 
tical matters—slow, cautious and sus- 
picious in their intercourse with “ land- 
lubbers.” , 

Off the harbor is a little island on 
which is a light-house, known as Burnt 
Island Light. In the first years of my 
marriage, I not unfrequently visited this 
region, and was never tired of wander- 
ing about the rocky coast, gathering 
shells and mosses ; listening to the roar 
of the ocean, and the melancholy. cry of 
the sea-birds. I grew expert in the 
management of a boat, could row and 
steer, and, being fearless—never stand- 
ing for trifles—was much of a favorite. 
One day, while wandering along the 
rocks, I heard a scream directly over 
my head, and, looking up, a large bald- 
headed eagle had swooped downward, 
and, as he soared back into the deep sky 
he dropped a pinion at my feet. It 
seemed a grand omen to my sensitive 
and youthful imagination. 

But I was to speak of Burnt Island. 
It was small—not more than half a 
mile across—a high bluff, but covered 
with a rich green grass, (enough to yield 
support to the cow of the keeper,) and 
amidst which grew large and most de- 
licious strawberries. I often went down 
to the Light, taking my baby with me, 
and passed a whole day with the family 
of the keeper, regaled with “ short-cakes,” 
and strawberries and cream. They were 
a simple, pious family, and always gave 
me a warm welcome. There was on 
the landward side of the island, a small 
cove, which I, in my childishness, called 
Fairy Cove—so crescent-like and lovely 
was its form. 

Two miniature capes extended from 
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the land, leaving between a semicircle 
of beach, hard and white as marble, 
over which flowed the crystal waves. 
Here was our favorite bathing ground. 
Mr. Chandler, the keeper, used to go 
out in his wherry to fish, and, in good 
weather, row himself up to the village 
for the newspapers, family stores, etc., 
leaving his somewhat delicate but re- 
sponsible wife and her two children 
alone on the island. 

The strawberries were all gone, and 
the clear, autumn days gave a premo- 
nition of frost and winter, and admon- 
ished us of the necessity of a return to 
the city, when I paid my last visit to the 
family at Burnt Island. I found them 
in a great state of excitement, and full 
of regret that I had not gone down the 
day before. 

“ And yet, to-day is a far lovelier day— 
with these flitting white clouds, the soft 
shadows upon the water, and not a breath 
of wind.” 

“But, yesterday, we had such an ad- 
venture !” 

I was at once an eager listener, and 
they went on to tell me, how Mr. Chan- 
dler, seeing a school of mackerel, had 
taken his wherry and gone out “ a-fish- 
ing,” where he had had wonderful suc- 
cess. During his absence the two chil- 
dren, of three and five years old, went 
down to Fairy Cove, to sail their boats 
—the tide being at ebb. Suddenly, said 
Mrs. Chandler : 

“Back they come, their eyes as big 
as saucers, screaming, ‘Mother, mother, 
there’s the biggest eel you ever see in your 
life, got into the Cove.’ I clapped on 
my shawl and run after them, and there, 
sure enough, was an eel—only ‘twas a 
snake, for it hadn’t a sign of a fin from 
head to tail. It seemed to be asleep, for 
it did not move, and I went down both 
‘pints’ and got a good look at him— 
keeping the children back, for I didn’t 
know but he might of a sudden snap one 
or the other of them. He was so 
long that his head lay off one pint while 
his tail was at the other—thirty feet, and 
nothing less. He staid there and I 
watched him till the ebb tide made him 
touch ground, and then he started—and 





wriggled and snapped himself about till 
he got afloat, and stood off to sea, carry- 
ing his head above water.” 

This was unquestionably a young ser- 
pent, and I only regretted at the time 
that no attempt had been madé to 
arouse him to some demonstration, but 
Mrs. Chandler declared she “ expected 
every moment he would come on shore, 
and there was no knowing what he would 
do.” 

The fishermen of the coast of Maine 
often speak of having encountered these 
creatures. The years marked by their 
presence are sure to be deficient in the 
mackerel “ catch,” as that species of fish 
seem to be a favorite food with them. 

Commodore Preble, in one of his let- 
ters, speaks of having seen a monster of 
the kind. 

I have often heard my husband’s 
sister and brothers speak of a similar in- 
cident. One morning the former rose 
quite early, before the sun was up, and 
having an eye for the picturesque, stood 
watching the fleecy clouds disperse them- 
selves before the rising beams, and the 
white gulls as they wheeled and dipped 
into the water, and and careered in the 
soft air. She observed the water was 
dimpled with mackerel, which seemed to 
press into the harbor in great numbers, 
while in the distance was a long, dark 
object which slowly made its way in- 
ward. She supposed this at first to be 
a log, but, presently, she saw the mack- 
erel leap, and jump from the water as if 
from the pursuit of some foe. Procur- 
ing a spy-glass she instantly saw it was 
no log, but an immense creature, mak- 
ing its way in the wake of the fish, and 
its undulations presenting the appearance 
of a long row of floating corks. 

The slant rays of the sun began to 
glitter upon his back as her brother came 
and took the glass from her hand, but 
they were not alone; the inhabitants from 
the “ East and West Harbor” had seen 
the same thing, and the entire population 
thronged the shores. 

“ The sea-serpent! The sea-serpent !” 
passed from mouth to mouth, and all 
eyes were intent beholding his approach. 

Steadily he came on, volume on 
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volume, sometimes his head lying flat 
upon the surface of the water—sometimes 
he would dash forward lifting it several 
feet in the air, and then, for a space, he 
would press against the waves and come 
on with a majestic movement like a ship, 
which in sailor phrase, “ carries a white 
bone in her mouth.” All had a free 
sight of the creature, which soon neared 
the shore. Sister Ann ran down a 
promontory at the base of which the 
water was bold, followed by many of 
the young girls of the place. Seeing 
this the serpent came directly to the 
base of the rock, and she could see his 
bead of a dark brown, nearly black 
color, rough with what seemed to be 
either barnacles or scales. His eyes 
were large, prominent, and like those of 
an ox. The head was much larger than 
that of a horse. As he lay quiet the 
appearance of humps nearly disappeared, 
but were apparent as he moved. 

Crowds watched him for half an hour 
in this way, when, suddenly, he lifted him- 
self five or six feet from the water, and 
made as if he would take one of these 
Iphigenias from the rock. It may well 
be supposed the girls scattered in great 
terror, while a general cry was raised by 
the lookers-on. 

There was a sturdy blacksmith in the 
place, of the name of Webber, who was 
bent upon a nearer inspection. He 
launched his wherry and began to pad- 
dle softly toward him, when he lifted 
his head, seemed to listen, and then 
darted in the direction of the devoted 
blacksmith, who paddled might and main 
to the shore—truth to say, amid the jeers 
and shouts of his neighbors, who had 
not been well pleased at his foolhardy 
temerity. 'The man declared he could 
feel his breath over his shoulder. See- 
ing the man was beyond his reach, the 
monster turned upon the mackerel and 
for a while kept them spinning into the 
air. After amusing himself in the har- 
bor for several hours he went out to sea 
with the ebb tide. He was estimated to 
be at least a hundred feet in length. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE WAR OF 1812. 
It is well known that on various 





occasions the Eastern frontier was left 
nearly without defense, and but for the 
volunteer offorts of the inhabitants of the 
vicinity, Fort Preble, which commands 
the harbor of Portland, would have fallen 
under the guns of the enemy. There 
was, for a long time, a British war ves- 
sel, the Bower, standing on and off the 
harbor, which made several attempts to 
send a surprise party ashore. 

On an eminence commanding a view 
of the surrounding country was a deacon- 
pole which was to be fired if threatened 
by an attack, and we children, before 
saying our prayers at night, used to give 
a last, critical look at the beacon-pole to 
see that all was safe, and then resign 
ourselves to slumber. 

One night we were roused by an un- 
wonted commotion; the beacon was 
flaming—men were running to the fort 
—guns were fired, and women, pale and 
trembling, hurried here and there, weep- 
ing and fainting. My step-father armed 
himself and proceeded to the fort, leav- 
ing my mother the only calm one in the 
neighborhood. Soon the house was 
thronged ; the ladies of the fortress, Mes- 
dames Pitt and Goodwin, and others, 
found an asylum with us, and I remem- 
ber well the emotion with which the 
former threw herself, weeping, into my 
mother’s arms, and how she held her 
great black-eyed baby receiving tears up- 
on its face. 

It seems the enemy, with muffled oars, 
had sent an armed barge, in the hope of 
effecting a surprise, which might easily 
have been done, but for the vigilance of 
the sentinels. I remember well the ex- 
ultant laughter with which my step-father 
related the stratagems to which they re- 
sorted in order to conceal the defenseless 
state of the fortification. Lanterns were 
carried in most out-of-the-way places; 
poles and pounders served in lieu of guns; 
and boys and men paraded back and forth, 
to present the appearance of a full garrison. 
The enemy, deceived by the strategy, re- 
tired in silence, but the unguarded state of 
the place rendered it advisable for the 
citizens to stand watch for several days 
if not weeks. 

Meanwhile our house wore acheery and 
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crowded aspect with so many guests. The 
British brig Bover continued to blockade 
the harbor until her final engagement with 
the Enterprise on the sixth of September. 

I was at this time seven years old, 
and the impression of the war was deep 
and distressing to me. As yet I had seen 
none of its ghastliness—felt none of its 
inconveniences or terrors; but I saw that 
grown people suffered greatly, that all 
families sent forth their inmates for the 
general defense, and I could not in any 
way comprehend the necessity for the 
wholesale slaughter of which I heard 
and read so much. 

It rather served to increase the un- 
settled state of my theological opinions 
—conceiving that God, by a use of the 
power which He possessed, might inter- 
fere to prevent all this disorder. I be- 
gan to question, whether, after all, men 
were not nearer allied to devils than an- 
gels; if not, whether any but a few like 
myself, could be saved; for, in spite of 
all that was said to the contrary, I per- 
sisted in holding to my own integrity. 

It was a still, warm September day, 
this sixth of September, 1813. The 
grass in the front court of our house was 
of a June-iike greenness, and amidst the 
lilacs and rose-bushes we children were 
at play, the door in front wide open, and 
mother sitting in her rocking-chair in the 
entry, sewing. Suddenly there came a 
heavy, booming roll, and then another ; 
the village soon was in consternation. 
Neighbors thronged into our house ; boats 
put off from the shore in all directions ; 
fleet sail-craft skimmed along the harbor, 
and the word passed from mouth to 
mouth, “ A sea-fight.” 

My mother leaned her head back in 
her chair, white, silent, with her eyes 
closed ; again and again came that omi- 
nous sound from the distant sea. It 
lasted but a brief space, I remember 
well, and when it ceased, the uncertainty, 
the dread, seemed even more painful 
than the booming of the cannon. 

We lived, at that time, at what is call- 
ed Cape Elizabeth, oppposite the City of 
Portland, and from our -house could be 
distinctly seen all that transpired in the 
harbor, which now was filled by the re- 





turning boats. Men came to embrace 
their families, but, though the word went 
forth, “ We have conquered,” there was 
no exultation, no shout, no sound of tri- 
umph. Both ships had nailed their 
colors to the mast—both gallant com- 
manders had fallen! Each had done his 
duty to his flag and country so fully and 
so nobly, that the tears fell alike for 
friend and foe. 

At length the silence was again broken 
by the minute-guns, and slowly, solemnly, 
like a funeral cortége, the two vessels 
rounded the point, and were brought to 
directly in front of our house, so near 
that every movement could be seen by the 
naked eye. Through floods of tears I 
watched the blackened hulls, the shatter- , 
ed masts, the burnt and riven canvas, and 
the glittering lines where blood had 
streamed over the sides. Isaw a row of 
objects upon the deck, over which were 
folds of canvas and shattered flags. These 
were the bodies of noble dead. Ever 
and anon belched forth a sheet of flame, 
and the roar and smoke of the minute- 
gun, but the young and chivalric heroes 
who slept their silent sleep heard not the 
sad requiem which the living gave to the 
honored dead. 

In the old cemetery of Portland the 
two commanders, Blythe and Burrows, 
sleep side by side. There I often went 
and ruminated upon their deeds and 
called them my heroés, for, having wit- 
nessed the vessels which had been their 
pride and became their mausoleum, im- 
mediately after this their great and last 
contest, I seemed to have acquired a sort 
of personal interest in them. 

It will be remembered that the priva- 
teer Dash was manned for service about 
this time, and many young men who 
volunteered to go in her, went from our 
immediate neighborhood. ‘They were a 
splendid set of enthusiastic fellows, who, 
after obtaining their papers, came in their 
trim uniforms to pay their respects to 
my mother, who shook them by the hand 
and gave them a God-speed with tears in 
her eyes. Each had a band with the name 
of the ship upon his hat. One mother, 
Madam Porter, gave five sons to this 
expedition. Mrs. E. Oakes Sinith. 
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THREE NIGHTS AT COAST CE- 
DARS. 


HE Mansion, at “the Cedars,’ was 

an old house made into a new one. 
It had been presented to the first Mrs. 
Vellany by her father, on her wedding 
day. And a very handsome keepsake 
it was, even in its primeval state. But 
the bridegroom, ere the honeymoon 
waned, had begun repairs and altera- 
tions, and pending their progression had 
taken his wife to New Orleans. Six 
months afterwards, her death was an- 
nounced. A year later, the inconsolable 
widower returned unexpectedly, and es- 
tablished himself at the Cedars. He 
brought with him a second Mrs. Veilany, 
an Englishwoman, and, in the opinion 
of most persons, an ugly one. 

She was stylish, however; that was 
not denied. She was stylish, and so was 
the rejuvenated mansion whereof she 
was mistress. It rose, with many roofs 
and pinnacles, and with one particular 
tower—since pulled down for reasons 
hereinafter apparent—proudly eminent 
in shape, from the summit of a well- 
wooded sea-side highland. During the 
season it was full to overflowing. Par- 
ticular friends sometimes remained late 
in October. I was not a particular 
friend; but I chanced one autumn to 
be the guest of Mr. Vellany’s ex-father- 
in-law, and, as he was going to the 
Cedars, he took it upon him to take me 
with him. He also, I may mention, 
took with him his only surviving daugh- 
ter. So, you see, I didn’t like to be left 
behind. 

We saw the mansion long ere we 
reached it—a medisval castle viewed 
through a reversed telescope, and, na- 
turally, talking about it, I was informed, 
by Mr. Hassler, in those words which, 
somehow, make one’s flesh creep, even 
at noonday, that— 

* O’erall there hung the shadow of a fear; 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 

* The place is haunted.’ ” 

I was told that there had been, mys- 
teriously audible to startled ears, on sun- 
dry chance occasions, sounds of sighing, 





sobbing, and wailing entreaty, amidst 
which were plainly distinguishable the 
words ; 

“ A little more—only a little more !” 





“You won’t mind sleeping in the 
Tower, will you ?” 

After a delightful evening, ushered in 
by a capital late dinner, I remembered 
nothing of what Mr. Hassler had told 
me, and I looked at my host, in some 
surprise. 

I had had a nodding acquaintance 
with Mr. Vellany before his first mar- 
riage. I distinctly recollected not lik- 
ing him much: and, now that I was 
his guest, I acknowledged, to myself, 
a vivid consciousness of liking him still 
less. He was a large man, with large 
features and a large red mustache, from 
beneath which, when he laughed, bis 
large white teeth flashed out to an ex- 
tent which made you instinctively ap- 
prehensive that he might be going to 
bite you. 

I certainly should not’ mind sleeping 
in the tower. I had slept in a tower 
before. Why? Hadn’t I heard that, 
ete., etc, etc. Oh, yes! I had heard 
all that; but—pshaw! (Interjection 
accompanied with a smile.) Strange to 
say Mr. Vellany, who was given to 
smiling, did not show his teeth on that 
occasion. 

“ You can take a glass of—of water, 
or something, up-stairs with you, ‘you 
know,” said he, gravely. “Tl mix it 
for you, and I dare say you'll sleep 
quietly till cock-crow.” 

“ Ah!” said I, 

“* Tt was about to speak, when the cock crew, 
And then it started like a guilty thing.’ ”’ 

“ Yes,” said he. “Exactly. Well; 
I hope you'll be comfortable.” 

He did me the honor, somé two hours 
later, of showing me the way to the 
tower, remarked, with thoughtful kind- 
ness, that mine was the only sleeping- 
room in that part of the building, and 
bade me good-night, with such a dis- 
play of his teeth as made me feel 
that I should be much safer with the 
ghost. 

We had made our exit, from the 
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second floor, and had walked the entire 
length of an arched corridor, to the foot 
of the tower stairs. I excused the 
slight precipitancy wherewith my com- 
panion left me, on remarking as I wound 
up my watch, that it was one minute 
after midnight. 

My chamber was neither lofty, nor 
dimly lighted. There were no gloomy 
presses, nor hearse-like bedsteads, nor 
high-shouldered chairs, nor profound 
closets. Neither was there a cavernous 
fireplace. On the contrary, the room 
was decidedly snug. The paper was of 
a “jocund spring” pattern, the ceiling 
prettily frescoed, and the carpet of 
bright colors ; while the green and white 
cottage furniture looked particularly fresh, 
and smelt particularly of varnish. I 
saw, With pleasure, an extra candle on 
my bedroom candlestick, and, before I 
began the process of watch-winding, I 
placed upon a little round table at my 
bedstead, my revolver, a volume of 
Balzac and a cut glass goblet, containing 
an amber-colored liquid, which I have 
strong reasons for believing to have 
been whisky punch. Thus fortified, I 
robed myself in purity and gyrated into 
bed. 

“O’er all there hung the shadow of 
a—bosh !” said I, opening Balzac at that 
page where his book became interesting, 
viz., the 96th. “ Une Tenebreuse Af- 
faire’ Humph! ‘A Dark Business’— 
well! I observe a box of matches on 
the bureau. Tl read till I feel sleepy 
and—” 

The sentence was eloquently rounded, 
by a mute but satisfactory reference to 
the—liquid amber. It is affirmed by 
science, that the pressure of a liquid is 
equal in all directions. I claim, how- 
ever, to have discovered that certain 
liquids exert pressure principally up- 
ward, or, in the direction of one’s head. 
With me, a luxurious drowsiness indi- 
cates the action of this—shall we say 
hydraulic ?—force, and in short, at the 
bottom of page 112, I fell asleep. 

I awoke with a start. 'The moon was 
over the ocean. I had had a curious 
dream of seeing somebody come down 
stairs, out of the former, and proceed 








down stairs into the latter. Ilooked at 
my watch—1.45 a.m. I rolled round in 
bed and courted the sweet restorer. My 
courtship was without consequences, 
Then I lay and looked at the ceiling. 
Then I wondered what the wild waves 
were saying. Then I remarked of my 
candle, that, like candles from time im- 
memorial, the longer it stood the shorter 
it grew —-subsequently flickered — ulti- 
mately went out. Whereupon, I made 
a nocturnal sortie and, draped always in 
purity, went trolloping over to the bu- 
reau for the match-box. 

Having triumphantly illuminated my- 
self with the extra candle, I paused, a 
moment, to apostrophize the residue of 
the whisky punch. 

“Tf,” said I, “ there were only enough 
of you to send me to sleep again, I'd 
test your virtues, in spite of your being 
unpleasantly cold. I wonder if Vellany 
would mind being called up to mix 
another. Perhaps, on the whole, Id 
better adapt myself to circumstances.” 

And having adapted myself to cir- 
cumstances, I put down the goblet, say- 
ing aloud, 

“So much for my Dutch courage. I 
wish I had a little more.” 

“A little more /” wailed out a woman’s 
voice. “ Only a little more /” 

If being frightened consists in a gen- 
eral sensation of being all hollow inside, 
and all gooseflesh outside, I think I 
must have experienced fear, upon that 
occasion. My first impulse, I own, was 
to plunge, head foremost, back into bed. 
My ‘second, I am proud to say, was to 
search the room. I did not feel called 
upon to venture out upon the stairs. 
There might be a perfect Walpurgis 
night in the entries; that was none of 
my business, so long as nothing came 
through my keyhole. I confined my 
investigations, therefore, to my own sur- 
roundings, and so successfully pulled 
things out of place, that in considerably 
less than five minutes, I had prepared a 
good half-hour’s hard work, for the 
chambermaids, next morning. Amidst 
all this disorder, I got back into bed 
again, like Marius amid the ruins of 
Carthage, and read Balzac, till sunrise 
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brought me slumber and slumber brought 
me late to breakfast. 

I was very well, thank you, all day. 
Unlike most ghost-seers, and, I presume, 
hearers, I was not at all troubled about 
what I had heard the night previous. 
It was what I might hear the night fol- 
lowing that disturbed me ; and, I think, 
a suddenly recalled engagement would 
have imperatively summoned me to 
town; only, in the first place, some 
kind friend might have had the goodness 
to hint that discretion had been the 
better part of valor, and, secondly, a 
rising young lawyer had, since our ar- 
rival, made himself excessively agreea- 
ble to Miss Florence Hassler, and, as a 
not unnatural consequence, proportion- 
ably, though unconsciously, disagreeable 
to me. I, therefore, again adapted my- 
self to circumstances; though less sat- 
isfactorily than before; and staid where 
I was. I had a tolerably successful 
evening; and was at once rewarded and 
encouraged, by the comfortable con- 
sciousness, that I had distanced my 
learned friend on the other side, when 
Florence bade me good-night and floated 
up-stairs, in a cloud of ladies. 

Not being in any very great hurry to 
float up-stairs, myself, I cruised about, on 
a voyage of discovery, and presently 
discovered Mr, Hassler, all by himself, 
in the library. 

“Why don’t you go to bed ?” asked 
he, looking up. He was sitting before 
the fire; thinking, perhaps, as it some- 
how occurred to me, of her who might 
have been, at that moment, mistress at 
Coast Cedars. 

“ Well;” said I, “ the fact is—that is 
to say—on the whole, I don’t mind ac- 
knowledging it to you. I don’t like to 
go to bed.” 

“ Don’t you ?” said he, rising, “ that’s 
curious. J’m rather addicted to going 
to bed, at certain hours; and I think 
it’s about that time now.” 

“ Would you mind,” I interposed, as 
a luminous idea occurred to me, “ would 
you mind passing part of the night, in 
my room ?” 

“ You are hospitality itself, my young 
friend; but I have a room of my own. 








I'm obliged to you, however, all the 
same.” 

“ No, but really, I ask it as a favor, 
There is certainly something in that 
tower.” 

“Tm glad of that,” said he, “ on your 
account. How uncomfortable for you 
if there were nothing in it !” 

“ Mr. Hassler,” I returned, with earn- 
estness ; not to say solemnity; “I have 
heard the voice.” 

Of course, I was immediately laughed 
at. 

“T reject the idea of the supernatu- 
ral,” I continued, speaking on the defens- 
ive. “The tones were those of a human 
creature, in distress.” 

“ You are judicious. But let me sug- 
gest to you, that a startling imitation of 
the human voice is at times produced 
by,” said Mr. Hassler, “ thé domestic cat.” 

“ Did you ever hear the cat say, ‘ only 
a little more!” 

“ N-n-no,” he replied, “I am not, at 
this moment, prepared to state, that I 
ever heard one express itself, precisely, 
in those words. Well. Til join you. 
Come. I haven’t had an adventure for 
twenty years. Let’s go, and if possible, 
have some conversation—in the way 
of remonstrance — with this insatiable 
lady.” 

On our way Mr. Hassler remarked 
his son-in-law’s boots awaiting the ma- 
tutinal blacking-brush. 

“T never quite forgave that man,” he 
said, looking back at me, “for not 
bringing poor Katie home with him, in- 
stead’ of burying her at New Orleans. 
There’s something underhanded about 
the fellow. Did you ever feel that he 
might bite you ?” 

I admitted that weakness of a dis- 
ordered imagination. 

“TI don’t mind talking to you,” said 
Mr. Hassler. “ You’re more of a son 
to me than he was. Poor Katie would 
have him and did. Did you ever 
hear, that he came back in a coasting 
vessel of his own, and brought his new 
wife ashore, in the middle of the night, 
as if he were ashamed of himself, and 
perhaps he was. Don’t you smell mut- 
ton chops ?” 
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“I was just going to ask you the 
same question.” 

“JT always told Vellany,” said Mr. 
Hassler, stopping short at the entrance 
of the arched passage-way, “that he'd 
better let me plan his alterations for him. 
These modern architects let sounds and 
smells go all over one’s house. What's 
under this second-story vault ?” 

“The kitchen and wash-house. So 
one of the servants told me to-day. He 
volunteered the information.” 

“T didn’t suppose you asked him. 
Who can be working at this time of 
night? Let us see if we can find the 
way to the kitchen.” 

It was easy enough to find the kitchen ; 
but not so easy to account for finding 
Mrs. Vellany at the range actually en- 
gaged in culinary offices, at that hour 
of the night. She turned sharply round, 
as we entered. I had just time to ob- 
serve an angry, evil look gathering in 
her plain face; when my possible father- 
in-law, muttering something about the 
wrong room and a thousand pardons, 
seized my arm and hurried me off to my 
own chamber. 

We took our seats before the fire, and 
conversing in low. tones, awaited further 
developments. 

“Ts there no other room in this stee- 
ple? We must be rather high up in 
the world.” 

“Yes. There is a lumber-room above 
us and there are two rooms below. I 
went through them this morning. They 
are allempty. Hark! Isn’t that some- 
body coming up-stairs ?” 

“Go and see who it is.” 

I obeyed—as to the going. As to the 
seeing—though the footsteps came up, 
up, up; passed me; went on above me; 
there was nothing to be seen. A cold 
shudder ran over me and had not sub- 
sided when I rejoined my companion. 
He looked at me, interrogatively. 

I shook my head. 

“ This is getting interesting,” said he. 
“T heard the sounds. They seemed to 
go right up over the ceiling.” 

“ But the staircase turns, at this land- 
ing, and ascends, on the opposite side 
of the tower.” 





“The sounds, from. some other part 
of the building, must be echoed over 
here; that’s all.” 

“ But the tower is detached from the 
house above the second story.” 

“True. Hark! Wasn’t that a door 
closing? If we were in town now, I 
should say, that those sounds were in 
the next house. Listen.” 

But he himself interrupted the silence 
after a few moments, by saying, 

“The coming day will be a sad one, 
to me. It is the aniversary of my 
daughter’s death.” 

He walked over to the window and 
stood looking out. At that moment 
came the wail. 

“A little more! Only a little more!” 

Then the closing of the door, and the 
descending footsteps. I was about to 
spring out upon the landing when I 
glanced at Mr. Hassler. He had turned 
slowly from the window, stretching out 
his hands, as if to grasp for support, 
and he was so deadly pale, that I in- 
stinctively sprang toward him and 
caught him in my arms. 

“It was my daughter’s voice!” said 
he. 

I led him to a chair, and a long conver- 
sation ensued between us. Finally, we 
tried the plan of the spiritualists, and 
called on the spirit—if present—to speak. 
That is to say—ZJ tried it; for the old 
man, despite his good-natured ridicule 
of me, a few hours previous, shrunk 
from the task. There was no reply, 
however. 

“T am slow to believe,” said I, at 
length, “ that there is any thing super- 
natural in all this. Yet you recognize 
the voice as your daughter’s. J confess 
to you, that, at times, to-day, Florence’s 
tones have startlingly recalled it to me.” 
Mr. Hassler shuddered. “ Now, if, 
to-morrow night, Miss Florence would 
join us—” 

“ No, no,” said he, “ that’s not neces- 
sary. I know my child’s voice. But— 
but, she died in New Orleans. I don’t 
know what to think.” 

“ Still, should Florence also recognize 
the voice, there would be so much the 
more confirmation; don’t you see? 
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Think of my suggestion, and give me 
your answer to-morrow.” 

After lunch, the next day, my hostess 
came to me. She was profuse in her 
apologies, but, really, some .one whom 
they could not put off had telegraphed 
to Mr. Vellany; and, if I didn’t mind 
shortening my visit then and finishing 
it some other time, I could go down to 
the boat iu the carriage that was to 
bring up the new arrival. It was im- 
possible, of course, to decline so cordial 
an invitation to withdraw, and with dis- 
may in my heart, as I thought of my 
learned friend on the other side, I re- 
ported to Mr. Hassler my approaching 
absence on furlough. 

“ Send you off !” he exclaimed. “ Here, 
Vellany! How about that telegram ? 
Who’s coming ?” 

Unluckily for our host, his wife had 
left the room. 

“Telegram !” he returned. “I’ve had 
no telegram.” 

“There !” said Mr. Hassler, turning to 
me, “that woman simply wants you out 
of the house. I want you in it. Til 
take you into my room and Florence 
shall join us there; as I’ve concluded, 
on the whole, to adopt your sugges- 
tion.” 

Five minutes after half-past twelve, a 
light tap, at Mr. Hassler’s door, announced 
the arrival of his daughter. 

“ Florence,” said he, “I am going to 
ask of you something that will require 
all your firmness.” 

“ Dear me, papa! Then don’t begin 
by frightening one to-death.” 

“Do you know the south-east tow- 
er ?” 

“A ghost! How delightful! But 
the sterner sex surely don’t propose to 
send me after it all alone ?” 

“ We are going, of course. I havea 
particular reason for inviting you to 
join us. I think—ahem !—I think that 
there is nothing supernatural in the 
sounds ; but they are heard. Will you 
go?” 

“Why, to be sure I will.” 

I admired her more than ever, as she 
laughingly stepped before us and led the 
way to the corridor. We had nearly 





gained the foot of the lower stairs, when, 
chancing to look behind me, toward the 
entrance from the main building, I saw 
a female figure come right out of the 
wall. I darted back—came upon it ere 
it had time to close the narrow opening 
whence it emerged, and, seeing that it 
was robed in a domino and wore a mask, 
seized it. Mr. Hassler came to my as 
sistance. The struggle was short, silent. 
The mask dropped — Mrs. Vellany! 
We fell back in amazement, and the 
woman, breaking away from us, fled si- 
lently along the corridor and down the 
stgirs. 

But Florence’s involuntary shriek had 
roused the house. The gentlemen ap- 
peared upon the scene, in undress uni- 
forms, and with a small museum of hete- 
rogeneous weapons. The ladies, wholly 
unlike to what they had been in the 
drawing-room, huddled together in in- 
conspicuous places, content, for once, to 
see without being seen. Last of all, 
Vellany appeared from his room, fully 
dressed and swearing terribly. The mo- 
ment he caught sight of me, as I stood, 
guarding, so to speak, the secret door, 
an expression came over his face such 
as I desire never to see again. 

“Will you allow me to ask,” said 
he, with ominous courtesy, “ whether 
you came to my house for the express 
purpose of prying into my family af 
fairs ?” 

I disclaimed any such intention. 

“ With what object, then, do you go 
about my premises spying, eavesdropping, 
and questioning the servants? Will you 
oblige us by explaining your assault upon 
my wife ?” 

“How do you know,” I returned, 
“that there was any assault at all? How 
do you know that the person assaulted 
was your wife ?” 

“T am not, I conceive,’ said Mr. 
Vellany, turning toward his guests, 
“called upon to reply to these impertin- 
ences.” 

I.felt that public opinion would turn 
against me in two seconds. 

“TI beg your pardon,” said I, with 
profound respect, “ but the person who 





came down those stairs and out of this 
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door was disguised. There is some one 
confined here.” 

“There is,” he replied. “Are you 
authorized to inquire who it is?” 

Perhaps if he had stopped there I 
might have been bluffed off; but he 
went on: 

“ Since, in return for my hospitality, 
you compel me to bring to light a sad 
circumstance—one that Mrs. Vellany” 
(with emphasis) “ desired to have kept a 
family secret—I will iaform you, and 
these gentlemen—” 

There was a murmur of protestation 
against his doing any thing of the kind ; 
but, with an inexplicable fatuity, he went 
on: 

“That the sounds, said to have been 
heard in this part of the house, have been 
heard. My wife has a—an unhappy 
sister, whom we are unwilling to trust 
to the tender mercies of an insane asy- 
lum. One of her most painful halluci- 
nations is, that we are slowly starving 
her; yet she will take food only at this 
hour. At ordinary times we give her 
the range of that staircase, as well as 
of her rooms above. When excited, 
however, she is dangerous. She may 
be among us in.a moment. Will you 
allow me to close that door ?” 

There was an instantaneous unanimity 
jn his favor. Some of those in front 
fell back. My learned friend on the 
other side publicly remonstrated with 
me on the indelicacy of my proceedings. 

“ Will you have the goodness to step 
aside?” demanded my host, who, as I 
now discovered, could show his teeth 
from other causes than mirthfulness. 
“Once, already, our unhappy sister has 
come very near making her escape.” 

“ A fact for which I can vouch,” said 
my legal friend. 

For a moment longer, however, I stood 
my ground. A suspicion that had been 
vaguely haunting me had taken definite 
form and vivid color, as Vellany “ ex- 
plained,” and I saw that the moment 
had come for giving it utterance. I 
took the risk. 

“Will you permit me, Mr. Vellany, 
to ask you one question ?” 

With a smile of resignation, as who 





should say to those about him, “ The 
laws of hospitality constrain me to be 
patient with this fellow,” the master of 
the house replied, 

“ A dozen—if you will be kind enough 
either to let me shut that door or to shut 
it yourself.” 

What a perfectly candid, courteous, 
open and above-board sort of gentle- 
man Mr. Vellany showed himself under 
tuose trying circumstances ! 

“One moment, if you please,” said I, 
with (as our English cousins phrase it) 
“the door in my hand.” “Is the lady 
up-stairs your wife’s sister ?—” 

“T told you so—” 

—* Or,” continued I, not heeding the 
interruption, “ your wife herself?” 

He reached me in a single stride. 

I closed with him—felt that I was 
being overpowered, and called out : 

“Come down! We are your friends. 
Here is your father.” 

He had his hand upon my mouth; 
but my cry was answered. 

“Help! Help! Help!” 

“Tt is my sister’s voice!” cried Flor- 
ence. 

And, as Vellany was dragged away 
from me, there appeared in the narrow 
doorway, the spectral figure of a wo- 
man. I was nearer to her than any 
body else, and, just in time, stretched out 
my arms and caught her as she fell. 

“Come you all and look at her!” 
cried I. 

Ashriek from Florence answered me. 
I saw Mr. Hassler give one glance at 
the pallid face, and sink down on the 
lower stairs. I had never looked upon 
starvation, till I beheld it in all that 
was left of the once brilliant and beau- 
ful Kate Hassler. 

As they crowded round her; as Flor- 
ence knelt beside her; as’ her father 
sat stonily looking down at her, and 
feebly caressing and chafing, as if with 
a@ vague perception that restorative 
measures were imperative, one almost 
transparent hand that he had taken in 
both his own; I remember thinking 
that her rescue had come too late—that 
she was dead. 

Also—I recollect wondering whether, 
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in that case, the mystery of her treat- 
ment would ever be explained. Had 
she been insane? Had she starved her- 
self? Or, had he—or the Englishwo- 
man—or had they both, been slowly 
killing her? I inclined to the latter 
supposition. 

All this train of thought was rapid 
as the luminous train of a meteor over 
bars of cloud, but I was startled as from 
hours of patient thinking, by the appear- 
ance upon the scene, of the ladies and 
the female servants, and by a sudden 
movement on the part of Vellany ; who 
had been standing sullenly aside. 

“T am going to my room,” said he, 
scowling around him, and putting his 
hand into his breast. “I am going to 
my room, I give you fair warning. 
Hands off !” 

If any body had made a movement, 
a dozen hands would have been upon 
him in an instant. But nobody seemed 
prepared to act. He advanced a few 
steps slowly. Those in his path drew 
back or shrunk away. He disappeared 
in his own apartment; shut the door in 
our faces; locked it; double-locked it; 
and was heard to wheel against it some 
heavy article of furniture. 

When the doctor came out of Flor- 
ence’s room, whither her sister had been 
borne, he was received by those of us 
who were in the halls, in profound si- 
lence. For two hours we had been 
awaiting the answer to the question, 
“Life or Death?” Then the answer 
was given—Life. And a hum of voices 
broke forth at once. The doctor raised 
his hand. 

“Perfect quiet,” said he, “ or she may 
die yet.” 

“Sir,” said I, following him toward 
the door. “Does your patient show 
any indications of insanity ?” 

He turned, and met my face of in- 
quiry, with one of unmistakable aston- 
ishment. 

“ Only of starvation,” he answered, 
after hesitating an instant. “ She says 
they kept her in a cell some where in 
the house; gave her food only once a 
day, and never gave her enough even 
then.” 








“T can vouch for the truth of that,” 
said I. 

“T am a recent comer,” said the 
doctor as he stood at the front door. 
“Would it be discreet to ask who my 
patient is ?” 

“Mr. Vellany’s first wife.” 

The doctor looked me full in the 
eyes, opened his own very wide, drew 
in his lips, turned on his heel, and walk- 
ed away without another word. 

Vellany escaped that night. A safe 
disguised as a washstand was found 
open and empty in his room. One of 
the windows was found open, likewise, 
and, from it, hung the rope down which 
he had descended, five-and-forty feet. 
Probably, his flight was not solitary. 
Possibly, he might have been found and 
induced to return, had certain gentle- 
men in some of our large cities been tele- 
graphically desired to inquire about him. 
Mr. Hassler, however, contented him- 
self with obtaining for his daughter, in 
due time, a divorce on the ground of 
desertion. ‘ Coast Cedars” was hers in 
her own right. 

During the first week of her recovery 
—for she did recover—the house was 
emptied of its guests. Besides myself, but 
one other gentleman remained. Need I 
say, that it was my learned friend? The 
business of the estate—Coast Cedars com- 
prised three or four farms—was entirely 
in his hands. It appeared to me that he 
was unduly and unbecomingly in a hurry, 
to obtrude that fact upon the notice of 
Mr. Hassler; but he had evidently made 
up his mind to stay ; there was a reason- 
able pretext for his staying, and stay he 
did; not altogether, as my heart mis- 
gave me, to the displeasure of Miss 
Florence. 

Gradually, during those weeks of a 
convalescence, assured, I am glad to say, 
from the very first, we learned the sad 
story of Kate’s married life. 

Her happiness had been without a 
cloud, for the first few months. She 
had then—about the time that the an- 
nouncement of her death was received 
—hbeen taken, by her husband, to Eu- 
rope, and had undergone a year of eon- 
stant travel. The lefters which she 
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gave him to send home, were never 
mailed, and they moved so rapidly from 
place to place, that she could hardly be 
surprised at receiving no tidings from 
her friends. They returned via Havana, 
to New Orleans, and made their voyage 
to ‘he North in a coasting schooner, 
which Mr. Vellany had purchased. 

On the second day out, her husband 
had presented to her, as her future 
housekeeper, an Englishwoman, of whose 
presence in the vessel, she had, till then, 
been unaware. On the last evening of 
the voyage, she had gone to rest, as 
usual, in her cabin; and, the next morn- 
ing found herself in captivity. Gaining, 
after many efforts, the solitary window 
of her cell, she recognized the familiar 
surroundings of Coast Cedars. No ex- 
planation had ever been made to her; 
no pretext for restraining her of her 
liberty had ever been offered her: she 
was attended solely by the “ house- 
keeper,’ who would hold no conversa- 
tion with her, and she had seen her hus- 
band only once, when, haying managed 
to slip by her lady-warder, she had quit- 
ted the main building, where she had 
been seized by Vellany, who, with the 
assistance of a -friend, led, or rather 
dragged, her back to her place of du- 
rance. The auxiliary stranger, she sup- 
posed, regarded her as insane. She 
heard her husband make that statement, 
ere she was secured and left in solitude. 

From that time her captivity had been 
rendered worse. - She had never looked 
upon a human face. Her window— 
while she slept—had been almost ob- 
scured from without, and her food had 
been brought to her but once a day, and 
in such small quantities, that the inten- 
tion of her jailors became obvious. 

Strange to say, she had acquired no 
aversion to the place nor to any portion 
of the house itself, except the tower; 
that, she desired to have pulled down, 
and preparations for its removal were 
begun accordingly. 

There was one other object, however, 
towards which she had conceived an in- 
vincible repugnance. Her resentment 
seemed to have passed her husband to 
fix itself upon the auxiliary stranger, 








who prevented her escape. She had 
seen the man but once; but she de- 
clared, she should recognize him any 
where, instantly and inevitably. 

She conceived a proportionately strong 
affection for me, as her knightly cham- 
pion and doer of battle in her behalf. 
There came a day when she repaid me 
a thousandfold. 

By the time that she was able to 
leave her room, my legal friend had 
taken his departure. I remarked with 
pain that Florence was exceedingly rest- 
less after he went away. In course of 
time that restlessness and want of inter- 
est in things generally upon her part, 
wore off; but though, reasoning with 
myself, I doubted whether the young 
lady was interested beyond recall, I knew 
enough not, just then, to put my fate to 
the proof, and “win or lose it all.” 
The worst of it was, he had promised 
to come back again, and escort us to 
the city. 

It was the last evening of our sojourn 
at the Cedars. The whistle of the 7.40 
boat was heard in the distance. Flor- 
ence’s manner became instantly, and, as 
I thought, uncomfortably animated. 
Her cheeks flushed; her eyes bright- 
ened ; but she said very little; she 
seemed to be listening for something— 
an arrival, for instance. 

Presently, a noise of wheels outside. 
Mr. Hassler looked at Kate. 

“ Never mind me, father, I may as 
well meet him to-night as to-morrow.” 

And with that—enter my learned 
friend ; brisk, smiling, provokingly well- 
looking, dressed to the last degree, in- 
sufferably conscious of being welcome. 
I groaned inwardly, and Florence just 
touched his kidded hand. 

“Mr. De Murrer,” said Mr. Hassler, 


| greeting him; “allow me to intro— 


Dear me, Kate! What is it ?” 

She had risen; she was very pale. 
She stretched out her hands as if to 
keep him off. 

“Tt is he! Send him away!” 

To do him justice he went at once. 
Not ungracefully. 

I remained. 


William Henry Badger. 
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A WONDERFUL BALLOON EX- 
CURSION. 


CHANGE aT Last—WITHIN THE ATMOS- 
PHERE OF THE PLANET SATURN—BEAU- 
TIFUL PHENOMENA, 


T length Dr. Mallett began to feel a 
motion in the balloon, which motion 
gradually increased. A feeling of chilli- 
ness crept over his frame, and this feel- 
ing became greater by degrees. Then 
his lungs began to suffer, either from 
the want of air or from the first contact 
with it; the first motion which he made 
since immediately after leaving the 
earth was to make application to his 
breathing apparatus. At length his 
lungs became relieved, though his body 
still continued to be chilled. Thena 
violent hunger seized him, on feeling 
which, he made application to his store 
of provisions, and, after a while, his ap- 
petite was satisfied with meat and drink. 
By this time the chilliness, had passed 
away, and he felt comfortable again, 
though still scarcely sufficiently warm. 
His blankets and furs had been all the 
while around him. 

While these changes were taking 
place in the condition of things, Dr. 
Mallett had no further altered the posi- 
tion of his body than to sit up. Now, 
as he felt the balloon still continuing to 
sink beneath him, he turned and looked 
about him. A beautiful sight presented 
itself A broad double arch of soft 
silvery light spread far above the plane 
of the balloon on that side towards 
which he first looked. Above and along 
the upper edge of this arch appeared 
several apparently very large but pale 
planets. Under his feet as he looked 
over the side of the car, was seen an 
enormous globe covering an immense 
space ; much less than one-half of that 
part of the surface of this globe pres- 
ented to his view, glowed in the sun- 
shine, while the remainder of it was in 
shadow. He felt that the balloon was 
approaching this body. Gradually, 
broad fields of water and wide tracts 
of land presented themselves. Then, 
lakes and gulfs, forests and savannas, 
rivers and mountains, became apparent. 


The balloon descended in the mean 
while more and more slowly. At length 
it became stationary over what seemed 
to be, at the still great distance, a small 
savanna in the midst of a great forest. 

It was evident to Doctor Mallett, from 
the numerous satellites and the double 
arch of light and the passage through 
what appeared to be such a profound 
depth of atmosphere, that he was de- 
scending upon the body of the planet 
Saturn. The space through which he 
had passed since he had entered its 
atmosphere was clear of vapor; but 
here and there beneath him were seen a 
few light clouds. As he had now pene- 
trated deeply into the atmosphere of 
the planet and it was day-time in the 
part of it over which he was suspended, 
he saw no star on all the broad heavens; 
even the satellites before spoken of had 
grown paler as he approached the body 
of Saturn. Upon the side opposite to 
the great double arch shone the sun; it 
appeared much smaller and not so bright 
as it does from earth. 





How CAME THE BALLOON THERE ?—M. DE 
8t. Mevuricr’s THEORY ON THE QUES- 
TION—THE PHILOSOPHY OF FORMS AND 
Morions. 


But how came the balloon to be in 
such a position? The mean distance of 
the earth from the sun is ninety-five 
millions of miles, and the mean distance 
of Saturn from the sun is eight hundred 
and ninety millions of miles; so that 
the least distance that can ever be be- 
tween the earth and Saturn is nearly eight 
hundred millions of miles. The earth 
moves in its orbit at a speed of sixty-eight 
thousand miles an hour, and Saturn pro- 
gresses in its course round the sun at 
the rate of twenty-two thousand miles 
an hour. Were they moving directly 
toward each other, they would approach 
at the rate of ninety thousand miles an 
hour; and it would be more than a 
year before they could meet. But they 
do not travel toward each other; on 
the contrary, they move on lines that 
are on an average parallel. There is 
no means here, then, of answering the 





question at the head of this paragraph. 
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I would remark here—by way of par- 
enthesis, and for the benefit of the un- 
scientific reader—that the hypothesis that 
the balloon itself traversed the distance 
between the two planets is perfectly ab- 
surd. Supposing that for the three or 
four weeks next following the fourth of 
May, 1860, the earth and Saturn were 
each in that part of their respective or- 
bits nearest to each other (which was 
very far from being the case,) the bal- 
Joon, to accomplish this distance be- 
tween them in the given time, would 
have had to move at the rate of upwards 
of a million of miles an hour. 

The fact remains, however, that Dr. 
Mallett did make a voyage from the earth 
to the planet Saturn in about the space 
of time mentioned. The only theory to 
account for this fact, with which I am 
acquainted, is that set forth and sustain- 
ed in my “ Mental Cosmos.” I refer the 
reader to that work for a thorough ex- 
planation of my plan, of which I can 
give here the merest outline: 

With regard to the philosophy of forms, 
all scientific men agree as to certain 
things, viz.: 1. The mineral kingdom of 
nature possesses only the angular, as ex- 
hibited in its crystallizations. 2. The 
vegetable kingdom owns both the angu- 
lar and the circular, as illustrated, the 
former in its vertical and the latter in its 
horizontal growth. 8. The animal king- 
dom possesses, in addition to these two, 
the spiral ; as shown, the first in the de- 
parture of the limbs from the body, the 
second in the horizontal section of the 
limbs and body, and the third and last 
in the intestinal congeries and the brain. 
4. From these facts it results that the 
spiral, being found only in the highest 
and most perfect kingdom of nature, is, 
therefore, the most perfect form. 

As the spiral is the most perfect form, 
80 it is also, of course, the most perfect 
line of motion, eternally variant and yet 
eternally the same; and we have aright, 
therefore, to suppose that it is the princi- 
ple on which the universe, the sum and 
perfection of God’s material works, 
moves in space, not only in its constitu- 
ent parts but as a whole. The earth, 
having its axis inclined at an angle of 





twenty-three degrees and twenty-eight 
minutes to the -axis of the plane of its 
orbit, describes a continuous spiral line 
in its motion around the sun, and so do 
the other planets. The sun, revolving 
on its own axis, and carrying its planets 
with it, moves spirally in its progress 
amid the other solar systems. The 
whole universe, with all its endless 
columns of countless solar systems, ad- 
vances in never ending spiral lines upon 
its grand eternal march. The fixed stars 
within our vision are the suns of other 
solar systems in our neighborhood inthe 
part of the ring of this ceaseless spiral 
to which our solar system belongs; the 
milky way being the opposite side of 
the same ring. At what rate of speed 
this grand march progresses we know 
not. It may be at a velocity tremendous, 
and yet imperceptible to us. And yet, 
though the orbits of the planets of our 
solar systems always occupy the same 
position with,grespect to each other, the 
actual locality in space now occupied by 
the earth, may, in any conceivable time, 
even the shortest, be occupied by Saturn, 
and, as the line of spiral motion, some- 
what like the revolution of a progress- 
ing wheel, ever returns to a greater or 
less extent upon itself, so the position 
now occupied by Saturn may in any 
time be occupied by the earth. At last 
the one planet may so nearly approach 
the locality lately filled by the other as 
that the extreme verge of the atmosphere 
of the planet arriving may impinge upon 
the extreme verge of the portion of 
space recently occupied by the atmos- 
phere of the planet which has lately de- 
parted ; and the atmospheres of the plan- 
ets extend immensely further into space 
than is generally thought to be the case. 

Upon this theory, the voyage of 
Dr. Mallett to the planet Saturn and 
his return to the earth are easily under- 
stood. But let us return to the narra- 
tive of the dauntless American. 





DESCENT TOWARD THE SURFACE OF SATURN 
—LANDSCAPE THERE—TREES AND OTHER 
VEGETATION, ANIMALS, ETC. 

The balloon—as I have remarked— 
had now become stationary. By this 
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time all of Dr. Mallett’s earthly feelings 
—so to speak—were again fully arous- 
ed to action. The languid sense of in- 
tense enjoyment and indifference as to 
what might occur had entirely left him ; 
and he became alive to the reality of the 
terrible situation in which he was placed. 
He was apparently irretrievably separat- 
ed from all whom he loved; yet there 
was a chance of at least rescuing him- 
self from death; and it was better to 
live upon the planet Saturn than to lose 
his life. Yet, as the cautious aeronaut 
wished to be armed as much as he pos- 
sibly could be against contingencies, it 
was with much care that he pulled the 
cord attached to the valve, so as to let 
off very gradually the gas, which he knew 
that he had no means of replacing. The 
balloon soon began again to descend. 
At length, as he drew nearer to the sur- 
face of Saturn, the doctor saw figures 
moving in the savanna which he had 
first noticed, and near to the edge of the 
woods. As the balloon descended, it 
diminished in size until, when it again 
came to a halt at one hundred feet from 
the ground, it was no larger than when 
it had commenced its voyage at the vil- 
lage on the Ohio river. In the position 
now obtained the doctor could not only 
see that the moving figures which he had 
before observed were human beings and 
other living creatures, but he could 
also note what they were doing and 
mark even their very features. 

In the savanna or natural field— 
which extended a considerable distance 
toward the south—large spaces were 
overgrown with various shrubs and vines, 
among which ran a number of open 
pathways. ‘These shrubs and vines bore 
different kinds of fruits and_ berries. 
Several children were engaged, in the 
space near to the edge of the wood, in 
filling what seemed to be baskets made 
of twigs and leaves with these berries 
and fruits. In the open parts of the 


field two kinds of ‘animals were feeding 
upon the grass, which was of very lux- 
uriant growth. These animals were ap- 
parently oxen and sheep, but of varieties 
unlike any known upon earth. Both 
species were beautifully formed, but both 





were also much smaller than any known 
to us, The oxen had short and slender 
horns which were set out directly from 
the sides of the head; the horns of the 
male sheep were also very small and 
but slightly curved. These animals were 
of such colors as they are among us 
There were also some small creatures 
resembling our hares and rabbits ; these 
little animals seemed to be not at all 
afraid of the children, but in some cases 
were seen sporting around their feet. A 
number of birds, of fair but not brilliant 
plumage, sang amid the shrubs and in 
the branches of the trees, or darted joy- 
ously from bough to bough. Their notes 
were very soft and sweet, yet also very 
clear-toned and distinct. Along the edge 
of the wood-—whose growth generally 
resembled our own— were, here and 
there, trees bearing fruit resembling in 
appearance our cherries and apples. 





A DWELLING-HOUSE AND ITS INHABITANTS 

—THEIR APPEARANCE, DRESS, ETC. 

Just on the border of the savanna, and 
extending back a short distance among 
the trees, was a large and low hut, the 
walls of which appeared to be made of 
branches and twigs of trees interlaced, 
and the roof of long, thick and hard 
leaves of a brownish green coior, held in 
their places by broken tree-limbs dispos- 
ed in order. This building presented a 
very graceful and picturesque effect; its 
form and hues blended charmingly with 
the shapes and colors of the forest trees, 
It seemed a becoming abode for cheer- 
ful simplicity and innocence. 

There was a wide doorway in the 
wall of this but, fronting the savanna, 
Before this hut a man and a woman re- 
clined on the tall and thick grass in the 
shade. The woman had a baby in her 
arms. The man and woman under the 
trees, as well as the children in the 
shrubbery, wore each a short garment, 
which reached from the waist to the 
knees. This garment, though soft and 
flexible, seemed to be of vegetable growth; 
or as if formed of a number of leaves, 
narrow above and wide below, yet so 
shaped as to give to the lower edge of 
the skirt of the dress a scolloped 
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appearance. The leaves were fastened to- 
gether in a manner which the doctor 
could not see. The tunics worn by the 
man and woman were brown, and those 
worn by the children were green; but 
those upon the larger children were not 
of so vivid a green as those in which the 
smaller ones were clad. The baby was 
enveloped in a dress of the same material 
from the neck downward, no part of it 
but the face being exposed to view. The 
man wore all his beard, which flowed 
in graceful curves far down upon his 
breast. 

The hair of all, varying in color from 
a yellowish white to almost black, was 
soft, long and wavy. That of the man, 
which was very dark, reached to his 
shoulders; that of the woman, which 
was “brown in the shade and golden 
in the sun,” extended to below the waist. 
The hair of the latter was held back 
from the face by some kind of band 
which was fastened around the head. 
The hair of the children was of various 
lengths; in some cases coming but a 
short distance below the ears ; in others, 
reaching to half-way between the shoul- 
ders and the waist. The hair of longer 
growth of children of the same size was, 
like the woman’s, confined by a slender 
band. These children, whose hair was 
longer for their size, were, no doubt, fe- 
males. 

The woman was watching her babe, 


who was asleep, but occasionally looked, |- 


with a smile, toward the man. The 
attention of the latter seemed to be prin- 
cipally occupied with the woman and 
the child; he watched them with a soft 
and affectionate gaze. Sometimes, how- 
ever, he turned his eyes towards the 
children in the savanna. Occasionally, 
also, the man and woman exchanged 
words in conversation. One remarkable 
peculiarity about all these human beings 
was that they were very small for their 
apparent ages. The man and woman 
were not larger than an ordinary sized 
boy and girl of fourteen and twelve 
years of age. The man, the woman 
and the children had all alike very beau- 
tiful faces and slender and very elegant 
forms. 

Vou. ITL—22. 





The doctor, during the examination of 
the scene before him, had occasionally 
pulled the cord which acted upon the 
valves, and thus caused the balloon to 
descend slowly until it was but a few 
feet above the heads of the children 
among the vines and shrubs, and but a 
few yards from the spot where the man 
and woman were reclining. He could 
thus plainly see the expression of the 
faces of the whole party, and distinct!y 
hear them speak. They had all a very 
happy and innocent look, soft smiles il- 
lumining their countenances; and their 
language had a very sweet and musical 
flow. 





THE ATMOSPHERE OF SATURN—M. DE St. 
MEURICE’S THEORY CONCERNING IT— 
PROMISE OF A CORDIAL RECEPTION OF 
Dr. MALLETT SUDDENLY CHANGED. 


In the position now occupied by the 
balloon, the atmosphere seemed to the: 
doctor to be of a pleasant warmth, about. 
equal to that of a very agreeable day 
towards the end of May in the temperate: 
climates upon earth. But the inhabit-. 
ants of Saturn beneath him appeared to: 
feel an undue degree of warmth; the: 
man and woman lay still in the shade,, 
and the children in the shrubbery moved 
with a certain degree of languor, as if 
fearful of over-heating themselves by 
too much exercise. And yet the sun. 
was eyidently near to his setting. 

I account for these peculiarities in 
the effects of the atmosphere, or rather,, 
perhaps, climate of Saturn—so much 
more distant from the sun than is the 
earth—in the following manner: The 
amount of heat received in the open day 
depends not so much upon the nearness. 
of the sun as upon the directness of his. 
rays, and the density of the atmosphere 
which receivesthem. This statement— 
the truth of which is known to all 
learned men—I prove to the non-scientific 
reader by the following facts: Thesun 
is about three millions of miles further 
away from us, who reside upon the north- 
ern hemisphere of the earth, in summer 
than it is in winter, but the rays fall 
much more directly on us in the for- 
mer than in the latter season; and the 

















































seen. At length one of the boys, in 


latter still holding the baby in her 
-arms—and, with the children, came and , 
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atmosphere becomes rapidly colder as we 
ascend mountains where the air grows 
more and more attenuated as we rise, 
although as we climb we approach the 
sun— indeed, even when the sun is di- 
rectly over the equator, there is snow 
upon the summits of lofty mountains 
situated directly under the line. The 
rings of Saturn no doubt also have great 
influence in the dispensation of heat as 
well as light; and it will occur to the 
reader in this connection that the reflect- 
ing face of the rings looked at the time 
upon that part of the planet where Dr. 

Mallett was; and, of course, the sun at 
noonday shone more directly upon the 
same side or hemisphere of the orb. As 
the axisof Saturn inclines twenty-eight 
degrees and forty minutes to the axis of 

the plane of its orbit, and its great rings 
always hold their place in the heavens 
over its equator, and therefore always 

shine upon the same hemisphere on which 
the sun shines, the changes of the sea- 
sons upon that planet must be consid- 

erably greater even than they are upon 

earth. Of course, it was at the time 

summer, in the hemisphere visited by 

Dr. Mailett. The fact that the inhabit- 

ants of Saturn seemed to feel more 

warmth than the doctor may be ac- 

counted for, by a thicker skin in the case 

of the former, or by some other difference 

in their physical system, making it suit- 

able to a residence on their planet. But to 

return to the adventures of our distin- - 
guished traveler : 

Dr. Mallett had an opportunity of ob- 
serving for some moments what was 
passing beneath him, before he was 


turning his face upwards to reach a 
cluster of fruit above him, saw the doc- 
tor. The child did not seem to be at 
all alarmed; on the contrary, his face 
assumed an expression of pleasant sur- 
prise. With a gesture indicative of 
gladness, and in soft but clear tones, he 
called the attention of his parents (as it 
is to be supposed they were) and of the 
other children to the balloon. The hus- 
band and wife immediately arose—the 





stood in a group very near to, but not 
directly under, the balloon. 

Encouraged by the kind and welcom- 
ing expression of their faces, the doctor, 
again lightly pulling the valve-cord, 
caused the balloon to descend until the 
bottom of the car was only about a foot 
from the ground. As soon, however, as 
the obtaining of this position by the car 
exposed his face and his whole person 
fully to the group below, the expression 
of the faces of all of them changed to 
one of mingled terror and abhorrence; 
and, with extended hands and arms, 
they vehemently motioned him away. 

What could have been the cause of 
this so sudden and vehement change of 
feeling? The only theory which will 
rationally answer this question appears 
to me to be this: These people, living 
in pristine innocence and purity, were 
probably accustomed, like our first par- 
ents when in Eden, to the visits of angels, 
and, therefore, mistook the doctor at first 
for a heavenly messenger ; but, noting on 
nearer view the expression, so far away 
from that of Eden-life, which all the in- 
habitants of earth, even one so good as 
the good Dr. Mallett, must soon learn to 
wear—they were more than terrified at 
a face and person whose impress was so 
different from that of any to which they 
had been accustomed. 





Dr. MALLETT’S ALARM—RE-ASCENSION OF 
THE BALLOON—SaFE RETURN TO EARTH 
—Lanps IN BREMER-HAVEN. 

Shocked by this sudden and totally 
unexpected change in their bearing to- 
ward him, and seized with what must 
have been (as it seemed to him after- 
wards) a kind of superstitious terror, Dr. 
Mallett hastily threw out of the car all 
of his ballast, bag after bag. The balloon 
at once arose with a velocity approximat- 
ing, if not equal to, that with which it 
had left the earth. 

When the balloon began to ascend 
the sun was already near to its setting; 
and, as he rapidly arose, even in the 
confusion ‘of his mind, he noticed that 
all of the surface of Saturn, from a short 
distance north and east of the spot which 
he had just left, was under the influence 
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of night; but a small portion of what 
was Within his view south and west of 
that spot was still in the sunshine. The 
rapid passing away of the daylight upon 
Saturn, as witnessed by Dr. Mallett, is 
due to the .quick revolutions of that 
planet upon its axis, the day there being 
but about ten hours and a quarter in 
duration. In those parts of its surface 
not touched by the sunshine, the effect 
of the beautiful light, of silvery bright- 
ness, of the great ring and the moon— 
in some places mingled, in others sepa- 
rate—was wonderful; great masses of 
singularly blended lights and shadows 
covered all the vast region lying between 
the line described by the departing day- 
light along the south-west and that bor- 
dering the realm of almost absolute 
darkness in the north-east. 

The doctor had, however, but short 
time to notice the extraordinary phe- 
nomena; the balloon arose with such 
swiftness that he soon began to feel the 
same chilliness and difficulty of breath- 
ing which he had experienced on leay- 
ing earth and approaching Saturn. 
Again he had recourse to his blankets 
and to his breathing apparatus. Again 
he gradually revived, and for a long 
time remained under the influence of the 
state of dreamy and delightful inertness 
which he had before experienced. Again 
he felt the slight motion in the balloon, 
and the same change of sensation, which 
he had experienced on approaching 
Saturn. Again he resorted to the same 
means of relief. When sufficiently re- 
stored to look beneath him, he saw far 
away a broad sheet of water, meander- 
ing rivers, towns, fields and forests. 
Pulling cautiously the valve-cord, he 
slowly descended until the car touched 
the ground. Before he alighted, he let 
out enough gas to cause the balloon 
partly to collapse; this he did to pre- 
vent the balloon from rising again when 
he alighted. 

Some time before he had reached the 
ground he had become convinced, from 
the appearance of every thing which he 
saw, that he had again returned to earth. 
And such was, of course, the fact. He 
had landed but a shorf distance from 





Bremer-Haven, at the mouth of the 
Weiser river in northern Germany. With 
aid obtained at a village, or rather ham- 
let, near the place of his descent, he se- 
cured his balloon. It was about eleven 
o’clock on the morning of Thursday, the 
twenty-second day of June—being seven 
weeks from the day of his ascension 
from the village on the Ohio river— 
when Dr. Mallett reached Bremer-Hayen, 
carrying his balloon with him in a wagon 
which he had hired from a farmer. 
While in this town—and, indeed, for a 
long time afterwards, as I have shown 
above—he kept to himself the knowl- 
edge of his marvelous adventure. Here 
also he read in one of the daily sheets 
an account—copied from American pa- 
pers—of his ascension in Ohio ; his con- 
tinued absence was accounted for by the 
supposition that the violent wind which 
was blowing at the time, had carried 
his balloon far away from the realms 
of civilization into the northern wilds 
of British America. 

In Bremer-Haven Dr. Mallett sold his 
balloon, and with part of the purchase- 
money secured a passage in a ship bound 
to the United States. He reached his 
country and his home in safety, and 
without meeting on the way with any 
further adventure so extraordinary as to 
deserve mention in a narrative such as this. 





POSTSCRIPT BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


Since preparing the above translation for 
the press, I have had the pleasure, on a very 
recent visit to Goldsborough, N. C., of meet- 
ing Dr. A. F. Mallett, at Granger’s Hotel in 
that town. In this agreeable house we 
passed some pleasant days together. Ifound 
the doctor to possess all the social and scien- 
tific qualities which the learned Frenchman 
attributes to him. Dr. Mallett approved of 
my translation and authorized me to publish 
it. He very justly remarked that, since a 
knowledge of his astonishing experience had 
already been made accessible to the public of 
this country by Professor de St. Meurice’s 
article, it was only prudent to forestall other 
translations by one which he knew to be not 
only just to its original, but also to contain, 
as far as it goes, a perfectly correct statement 
of his wonderful adventure. 

John Weatherby. 
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WHO WAS HE? 
CHAPTER XIII. 
“ WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK.” 


T was the morning after that little side- 
scene at the French theater which 
had not been set down in the play and 
which concerned so few of the specta- 
tors. Before the hour of a fashionable 
breakfast Reginald Randolph was saun- 
tering up and down the pavement in 
front of the Hotel de Tours. He had 
already discovered it to be the stopping- 
place of David Duncan. At about nine 
o’clock that person came forth and, ap- 
parently unaware of the spy upon his 
movements, walked rapidly away in a 
direction leading toward the boulevard 
at No. 20 of which were domiciliated 
the Arnolds. Randolph followed him, 
at first keeping some distance behind ; 
but, as they approached their destination 
he hurried forward so as to place his foot 
in the open hall-way at the same instant, 
with the other, who halted and looked 
him in the face, instead of addressing 
the concierge. For a moment the two 
men confronted each other, Randolph’s 
eyes glowing with hate and triumph, 
while the glance of Duncan was cool 
and contemptuous. Then the former 
turned quickly, asking to be directed to 
the apartments of Mr. Arnold. To make 
this important visit in the company of 
another, and that person his enemy, did 
not suit Duncan’s purpose; as Randolph 
ascended the staircase, he turned away 
without even leaving a message with the 
attending servant. 

In doing this he made a mistake, 
giving his rival the opportunity he most 
desired of appealing first to Mr. Arnold. 

The family were at breakfast in the 
pleasant parlor when Marie brought in 
Mr. R. Randolph’s card. Maud, after 
a restless night, had arisen and dress- 
ed with a mind comparatively quiet. 
Fully expecting a visit from Ward, she 
wore her prettiest white morning-robe, 
with a rose in her hair and fairer ones 
in her cheeks. Now, as she sat at table, 
sipping the strong café au lait in the 
hope that the stimulus would quiet the 
fluttering of her pulse, her ear was 








strained to catch every sound in the 
halls or on the street. When Marie came 
in with the card, her face grew as white 
as her dress. Who else would call thus 
early? Who but Ward? 

“ Who is it?” asked Mrs. Arnold. 

“Mr. Randolph,” said her husband. 

Maud caught her breath, and the color 
came back to her face along with a look 
very much like anger. Why did “Ze re- 
main away and that detestable person 
come ? 

“ He only asked for Mr. Arnold,” said 
Marie ; “he did not inquire for the ladies, 
He said he would like a few moments’ 
interview on important business.” 

“ Very well. Iam at leisure. If the 
ladies have finished their breakfast, you 
may show him in here.” 

Mrs. Arnold rose to retire, with Maud, 
who paused before leaving the room. 
She knew, very well, what the important 
business was, and she feared the effect 
of the communication upon the preju- 
dices of her father. 

“Wait a moment, Marie, before you 
show Mr. Randolph in. Father, I know 
his business. He wishes to persuade you 
that white is black, that Mr. Tunnecliffe 
is not himself, but an impostor, using 
his name. Father, I know better. J 
saw Ward before we left New York. He 
came to me and told me all, promising 
to follow us here bythe next steamer, 
to see you, and explain all. He is now 
in the city ; I saw his name (an assumed 
one) among the arrivals yesterday. He 
will visit us to-day—lI know he will !— 
and your own senses shall convince you. 
All I ask is, that you will not allow Mr. 
Randolph to prejudice you, so as to 
cause you to refuse to see Ward. He 
is a bad man, you know, quite unworthy 
of your friendship. I tell you Ward is 
alive, and loves me still.” 

She observed a glance of intelligence 
pass between her parents when she 
mentioned that Mr. Tunnecliffe was in 
the city and that she expected a visit 
from him that day. Instead of treating 
her statement lightly, as had been their 
wont, they listened attentively. Mr. 
Arnold forgot that an impatient visitor 
was walking up and dowa the hall, 
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wondering why he was kept so long 
waiting. 

“ Maud, I must confess that I yester- 
day met a person, who if he was not 
Mr. Tunnecliffe was enough like him 
to be his double. I think it was he. 
But I am not absolutely certain. We 
have all heard of these remarkable re- 
semblances, and there is much reason 
to fear that you have been imposed upon. 
If Ward was alive, and in New York, 
pray why did he approach you secretly, 
why hide from me, why act, in any 
manner, as he has acted? We used to 
ésteem him a most honorable young 
man, and this conduct does not seem 
native to him.” 

“T can not explain it, father. I only 
believe that he will make his own ex- 
cuses, and that’ before many hours. I 
hope so, for I am tired of the position 
in which Iam placed. It is not pleasant 
to be treated like a—mad woman.” 

A flush mounted to her father’s face. 

“It will take something effective in 
the way of excuses to make me forgive 
such a hide-and-seek game as this, if he 
has really played it. I quite agree with 
you that this folly has been sufficiently 
prolonged; to-day it must end. I will find 
Tunnecliffe or his double, and quickly 
bring out the truth. If it is Ward, he 
must at once resume his proper relations 
to society ; if it is not he, you shall be 
confronted with the impostor and con- 
vinced of your mistake.. But we are 
keeping Mr. Randolph in the corridor all 
this time.” 

As the ladies passed out. at one door 
the southerner entered at the other. 

“Pardon me, Monsieur Arnold,” he 
said, with his usual deep bow, “ for this 
early call. I desired to steal a march 
upon another visitor, and I was not a 
moment too early, for he was upon the 
steps when I arrived. It is said that 
guilt is always cowardly. I leave you 
to judge if it looked well that he should 
Tun away when he saw me, (who came 
purposely to confront him,) instead 
of attempting to carry out the rdéle 
which he has had the assurance to as- 
sume.” 

“TI must know of whom and what 





you are speaking before I give my 
opinion. Be seated, Mr. Randolph,” said 
Mr. Arnold, somewhat coldly. 

“Tam impulsive, as usual ;” and the 
young gentleman smiled, as he seated 
himself comfortably on a sofa. “I forgot 
to state my case before I asked your 
opinion upon it. The fact is, sir, that 
the story I have to tell is a singular 
one; but, since if can be corroborated 
by numerous witnesses, I need not be 
afraid of your incredulity. I have found 
out to my satisfaction, the cause of Miss 
Arnold’s curious hallucination concern- 
ing Mr. Tunnecliffe. You must, you 
will, pardon my intrusion upon your 
family affairs when you learn the dan- 
ger she is in, this day and hour, from 
the deception which has been practiced 
upon her feelings. I should be a party 
to the threatened catastrophe if I did 
not interfere to prevent it, even at the 
risk of making myself still more disliked 
by Miss Maud. There is to-day in Paris 
a certain mechanic, a cabinet-maker, 
who plied his trade with the firm of 
Smith & Co., New York—David Duncan 
by name—who, I am authorized to 
state, upon information given me, has 
taken advantage of a singular, a really 
wonderful likeness to the late Mr. Tun- 
necliffe to palm himself off as that gen- 
tleman. His object is to oust Mr. Bowen 
from such property as his wife inherited 
from her brother, and to secure a double 
good fortune in the hand and heart of 
Miss Arnold. The game is so bold 
as almost to insure success by its 
very audacity. I should not seek to 
thwart it, had I not indisputable proofs 
of his identity, antecedents, and inten- 
tions. I, myself, purchased the clressing- 
case which I had the pleasure of sending 
to your daughter, pf Smith & Co., and 
saw and talked with this man, in their 
warehouse. He made the case; and it 
was an exquisite piece of workmanship. 
I was struck, at the time, with the fel- 
low’s taste and intelligence, and a cer- 
tain impudence in his manner, which, 
were he in the South, would soon be 
taken out of him. I did not remember 
Mr. Tunnecliffe clearly enough to re- 
mark the likeness, at that time; though 
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it’s altogether probable that it made an 
impression upon me, unawares to my- 
self. There was a sort of daredevii air 
about him which I absolutely admired. 
I saw that he had originality about him ; 
but, I must say, I had no idea it would 
take such a startling way of showing 
itself. To conceive and execute such a 
strategy requires fine talents !” 

“You appreciate them!” remarked 
Mr. Arnold, with a quiet smile. He 
was absorbed in the young gentleman’s 
recital, but could not withhold this bit 
of irony. ‘“ How came you so soon to 
know of his arrival in Paris ?” 

“ Because I was on the look-out for 
him. I came over on pur—” here Mr. 
Randolph, remembering the Guizots’, 
flower-makers, stammered in his speech. 
“T received intimation before I left New 
York, of this person’s plans. I need 
not say that it is he whom your daugh- 
ter has constantly mistaken for Mr. 
Tunnecliffe; and when you see him, 
you will not be surprised at her mis- 
take.” 

Mr. Arnold did not say that he had 
seen him, and had been similarly im- 
pressed ; he preferred, first, to hear all 
that his accuser had to say. 

“T was not surprised that, at a dis- 
tance, on the street, or in the park, she 
should have made this mistake; but I 
was surprised,’ continued the Visitor, 
“when I saw this person come out of 
your own house, the evening before 
your departure, having sought an inter- 
view with your daughter during your 
absence, knowing you to be absent, in 
order to take advantage of the enfeebled 
condition of her mind, (caused by ill- 
ness,) to impose upon her as the man to 
whom she had been affianced, and to 
induce her to pursug a course contrary 


.to the instincts of her lovely and candid 


nature.” 

Here he paused, disconcerted by the 
sudden start with which Mr. Arnoid 
rose to his feet, and the wrath which 
gathered on his brow; for he could not 
decide whether he had any share in the 
anger which he had provoked. It was 
certainly not pleasant for a man of Mr. 
Arnold’s hauteur to be reminded, by one 





who had no particular right to such free- 
doms, that his daughter was of unsound 
mind, or that she had been guilty of 
holding secret conference with an ad- 
venturer. For many long years the 
quiet gentleman had not been warmed 
by such a fire of rage as now suddenly 
burned in his veins. He was tempted 
to strike the daring informer, thrust him 
out of his honse, and then call Maud up 
before the bar of his displeasure. He 
could not doubt Randolph’s statement 
that she had been induced to hold an 
interview with this person, and to keep 
it secret, for had not she confessed as 
much ? 

He had thought, at the moment, such 
a proceeding to be suspicious on the 
part of the pretended Tunnecliffe, but it 
had not struck him as being so extreme- 
ly bad as it did now in the light of 
another man’s opinion. If the double 
Duncan had come into his presence 
just then he would have been permitted 
small chance for explanations. Wali- 
ing once or twice across the floor, Mr. 
Arnold paused before his visitor with an 
attitude unconsciously so threatening, 
that the latter shrunk a little into the 
corner of the sofa. 

“ No more, Mr. Randolph, until I have 
questioned my daughter. She is nerv- 
ous and morbid, we know, but Maud is 
prudent and thoughtful, for all. She 
has meant to do nothing wrong; but I 
will see that this matter is untangled at 
once. I thank you for your good in- 
tentions. It may be that your commu- 
nication will be of great service to me.” 

“ Believe me, sir, it was not pleasant 
for me to make it. But I have reason 
to think that a secret and speedy mar- 
riage will be the result of his visit to 
the city, and I could not do otherwise 
than warn you. I have had my eye on 
this Duncan a long time. I assure you, 
if, after seeing him, he succeeds in wak- 
ing a doubt in your mind as to his 
identity, and you then can have the pa- 
tience to wait until I can obtain proofs 
from across the water I will convince 
you by many witnesses. I know his 
boarding-place in New York, and some 
of his friends there. But enough. I 
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have placed you on your guard. No 
more can be necessary. I do not think 
myself competent to advise—but, this is 
glorious weather, and a little journey in- 
to Germany or Switzerland might foil 
the fellow and benefit Miss Arnold’s 
health.” 

“J thank you.” Mr. Arnold waved 
his hand with an air which could hardly 
fail to be understood as one of dismissal, 
and his visitor immediately took leave of 
him. 

As he went down into the street he 
looked about him with some hesitation. 
Untruthful as Mr. Randolph was by na- 
ture and habit, and selfish as he was in 
his present aims, he was at least sincere 
in his belief that Duncan was an adven- 
turer of the worst kind, aspiring to se- 
cure the heiress by means which even 
he despised. Not for a moment had it 
crossed his thought that the cabinet- 
maker might be Tunnecliffe in disguise. 
That view of the subject had not occur- 
red to him. Had he entertained such a 
suspicion, however, the only change it 
would have made in his feelings would 
have been to awaken hatred instead of 
contempt. He despised the mechanic, 
and felt a sort of base pleasure in show- 
ing him that he knew and would expose 
him; but, Tunnecliffe he would have 
hated, as an equal and a successful rival, 
had he imagined the person really to 
be Ward. In that case, the unscru- 
pulous nature which had first set the 
French girl upon an attempt to break 
the engagement between the lovers, 
would now have exerted all its subtilty 
to prevent a meeting of the parties which 
might be followed by recognition by the 
parents of the lady. 

As we have said, descending into the 
broad, sunny street, he looked about 
him with hesitation. After the haste 
and excitement of his interview, there 
flashed across his brain, in the first mo-* 
ment for reflection, a vivid picture of 
Duncan as he had appeared when they 
confronted each other on the steps. 
Then, he had been too full of his pur- 
pose to receive the full impression, or, 
at least, to be conscious of it; but now 
he remembered that quite a striking 











change had taken place in Duncan’s 
tout ensemble, and one quite favorable. 
His hair and complexion were lighter, 
by several shades; the former was cut 
and dressed in the latest fashion; the 
rough beard had been shorn away 
and only a small mustache left, such as 
Tunnecliffe always had worn; bis dress 
was fine in material and stylish in make. 

“ Confound his impertinence! he did 
look like a gentleman—and like him, 
too—too much like him to suit me. I 
suppose the fellow has got hold of some 
old likeness of Tunnecliffe, and has got 
himself up in as close imitation as pos- 
sible.” 

Just there and then it struck him, for 
the first time, and with nearly the force 
of a conviction, that perhaps this was 
Tunnecliffe! that the game might be 
just the reverse of what he had been 
believing! He turned’a sickly yellow 
at the thought. He had wasted too 
much time, conscience and money, to be 
thwarted now by any thing so simple 
and fatal as this. No, it was impossi- 
ble! he would not make himself uneasy 
about such a bugbear as that. Yet, 
somehow, the idea, being once lodged 
in his brain, would not be driven out, 
It staid there, and it troubled him. 

All this time he was walking slowly 
back and forth in front of the Arnolds’, 
like a sentinel on guard. In fact, he 
resolved to constitute himself a guard. 
If it should be Tunnecliffe it would be 
all the more necessary to prevent his 
meeting the family, though how it was 
to be prevented he could not reasonably 
plan. 

“If I could only secure his arrest! If 
I could invent some complaint against 
him which would consign him to a 
Paris prison until Mr. Arnold could be 
influenced to leave the city !” 

But, Duncan could not be arrested, 
either as a political enemy to the great 
Napoleon, nor as a criminal fleeing from 
his own country. <A block or two be- 
low the hotel occupied by the Arnolds, 
on the opposite side of the boulevard, 
was a small park, across which was the 
pathway which he and Duncan had fol- 
lowed that morning. Doubtless Duncan 
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would seon renew his call, and he would 

come through-this park. Randolph fi- 
nally crossed over, entered it, and sat 
down on a bench near the arch, where he 
could see whoever passed. He had not 
waited many minutes when he saw Dun- 
can coming from the direction of his 
hotel and entering the further side of 
the park ; there was but one thing be 
could do, with any promise of success, 
and this he resolved to attempt. Rising 
and walking to meet him, with an ag- 
gravating sneer upon his face, he inter- 
cepted him, in the pleasant, tree-shadow- 
ed avenue, in the midst of passing groups 
of children with their bonnes, and ladies 
out for the morning air. There were 
not many of the braver sex on the gay 
little promenade at this hour of the day ; 
but one of Louis Napoleon’s semi- 
military police stood not far away, 
looking towards the two men at the 
moment they met. 

“ You need not jeopardize yourself by 
calling upon the family whose acquaint- 
ance you are so anxious to make,” said 
Randolph, standing so squarely before 
the other as to compel him to stop. “I 
know you, fellow, and assure you that 
your game is blocked. Mr. Duncan will 
not find it so easy to impose upon a 

gentleman of Mr Arnold’s sagacity as he 
did upon the credulity of a soft-hearted 
young lady.” 

The blood mounted to the face of the 
one addressed, but he made no reply, 
save by a haughty glance, so full of 
fire and so free from guilt, that his ene- 
my’s recent suspicion grew into convic- 
tion ; as the other attempted to pass on 
he stepped backward, keeping himself 
in front of him. 

“ The cabinet-maker has taken to the 
garb of a gentleman; but Mr. Arnold is 
prepared for him. If you make the 
smallest attempt, sir, to pass for what 
you are not, steps will be taken to ar- 
rest you for a conspiracy with intent 
to defraud. Neither will you succeed 
in trapping Miss Maud into a secret 
marriage. -The lady herself may be 
willing—she is rather romantic, I be- 





lieve, if not absolutely afflicted with 
lunacy; but her parents have her under | 





surveillance since they have heard of 
your designs.” 

“Tnsolent !? muttered Duncan, grow- 
ing white, as quickly as he had grown 
red, at the manner in which Miss Ar- 
nold was spoken of. Every nerve in 
his body thrilled with a sudden fury ; his 
insulter’s face was before him, sneering 
quietly, provoking the blow which, the 
next second, would have been planted be- 
tween Randolph’s eyes, had he not dodged 
and received it on his shoulder. It 
laid him flat on his back, and made 
stars dance before his vision, but he 
picked himself slowly up, as if with 
great difficulty, while the bonnes screamed 
and the ladies turned pale. 

Duncan was passing on, without look- 
ing to see what became of his antag- 
onist, when the hand of the officer was 
laid upon his arm. He was under ar- 
rest! How annoying! how unspeakably 
exasperating, just at this time! As the 
truth forced itself upon him, that his 
anger had got the better of his discretion, 
he caught Randolph’s eye. There was 
a malicious smile in it—although his face 
was white with the pain in his shoulder 
—which allowed Duncan to see that he 
had insulted him and spoken lightly of 
Miss Arnold for no other purpose than 
to provoke him to an assault. And he 
had fallen into the snare! The subtlety 
of the enemy was an overmatch for his 
prudence. To be deprived of his liberty 
for twenty-four hours would not or- 
dinarily be so important a matter; but 
now it was not only vexing but danger- 
ous. Of course Maud was aware of his 
arrival, and already wondering why he 
did not fly to visit her. His further de- 
lay would not only cause her great un- 


_ happiness, but would probably be used 


by her friends to get her out of the city 
—for he saw that Randolph had some 
such object as this in view. Of course 


‘he should eventually discover her where- 


abouts, and reassure her as to his inten- 
tions—but, in the mean time, days must 
pass and Maud would suffer. 

While he was biting his lips with im- 
patience at these reflections, Randolph 
was pouring forth voluble complaints to 
the policeman, accusing his assailant of 
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being a quarrelsome person who had as- 
sailed him upon slight provocation, as 
well as hinting that his business in the 
city was not of an honorable character, 
and that he had left his own country 
for reasons best known to himself. 
Duncan, as we know, was no stranger 
to Paris, its language was fully at his 
command, he was familiar with its pecu- 
liarities, and knew that he could defend 
himself when brought up before the 
prefect—but the delay he could not ob- 
viate. A light fine and twenty-four 
hours’ imprisonment were the least he 
could expect. 

Worse than this was in store for him. 
When the prisoner and his accuser were 
brought up for hearing, more atten- 
tion was paid to the case from the fact 
that they were Americans. Randolph 
boldly accused his assailant of being 
there under a false name, for some crim- 
inal or political purpose, and of bearing 
a very bad character in his own coun- 
try. He stated that the only cause of 
the assault upon himself was that, recog- 
nizing the person from his notoriety in 
New York, he had warned him against 
getting into trouble. With admirable 
frankness he gave references, for his 
own character, to the Guizots and to 
several prominent Americans then in the 
city. 

As to Duncan, whet friends could he 
appeal to? If he sent for Mr. Arnold, 
that gentleman would doubtless at once 
confirm the statement of Randolph that 
he was an impostor, going about with 
two names. Now, if this double-faced 
individual really were Ward Tunnecliffe, 
here was a dilemma which must have 
forcibly taught him the folly of throw- 
ing away a good name and position, 
casting himself bankrupt upon the world. 
It was considered suspicious of itself 
that he could give no references, and he 
was sent to prison to be kept in con- 
finement until his case could be more 
fully investigated. 

It would have aggravated a more 
saintly soul than Duncan's to have seen 
the pleasure with which his rival listened 
to this decision of the cautious justice. 
Powerless to revenge himself at present, 








he said, in English, with an accent which 
should have made his enemy thoughtful 
of the future, 

“TI owed you something before, but 
this doubles the debt. When I get out 
of this we will settle our affairs, Mr. 
Randolph.” 

The southerner laughed as he turned 
lightly on his heel, leaving Duncan to 
the solace of prison reflections. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
AT CROSS-PURPOSES. 


In a quaint liftle French village, close 
by the sea, the Arnolds were spending 
the hot summer days. Their establish- 
ment was delightful—a tiny, furnished 
villa, built expressly for summer dwell- 
ers, With two excellent French servants, 
besides the inestimable Marie. They 
had good cooking, cool rooms, the sea- 
breeze, the level stretch of sandy shore 
for a promenade, the blue waters of 
ocean for a glory in their sight; alto- 
gether their life would have been as 
pleasant, picturesque and free from care 
as their hearts could have desired, had 
not the great disappointment of her life 
continued to bear so heavily upon Maud. 

They had taken her out of Paris the 
day after the events recorded in our last 
chapter. All that day and evening she 
had remained in a state of intense sus- 
pense and expectation. But when the 
last hour at which visitors could be 
expected had gone, and there was neither 
caller nor message, she passed into a sort 
of dead stupor or faint, the result of 
overtasking her still delicate system. In 
this alarming condition she continued 
half the night, and only came out of it 
so exhausted and listless as to fill her 
parents with apprehension. 

“Tf I could get hold of that scoun- 
drel, were it Ward himself, playing these 
silly pranks, I would shake the folly 
out of him,” muttered her father, an- 
noyed beyond endurance by this new 
excitement. “Pack our trunks, Marie; 
for to-morrow we shall move in search 
of some new scene of quiet. I trust not 
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even that intrusive southerner will be 
able to find us out immediately.” 
So an hour was spent, in the morning, 


| 


searching the papers for an advertise- | 
ment of some sea-side situation which | 


he thought would suit them. During 
the search, he came across, in the police 
report, a brief reference to the arrest of 


the American, and immediately guessed | 
that Duncan had gotten himself into | 


trouble, and was glad to know him safe, 
until Maud could be taken out of his way. 
He now understood why Duncan had 
not presented himself, but thought best 
to keep the knowledge from her. It 
was his first intention to seek an inter- 
view with the prisoner, and decide for 
himself, once for all, who he was. 
While deliberating upon the course to 
be pursued, the son of his former part- 
ner in business, when he had an interest 
in some French manufactories—a young 
gentlenan who bad been very polite and 


attentive to them, during their stay in | 


Paris—called to pay his respects to the 
family, and to propose taking them upon 
some excursion to the environs. 

Maud, pale as her morning-dress, was 
reclining in a large arm-chair, looking 
so drooping as to fully corroborate her 
father’s statement that she was ill, and 
that they thought of leaving, for the 
sea-shore, that very day. The young 
French gentleman cast upon her a glance 
of tender concern which betrayed the 
manner in which his feelings were inter- 
ested. The lovely American girl had 
not been five weeks abroad without mak- 
ing a conquest. St. Bernard, who had 
waited upon them soon after their arri- 
val, had not only been charmed with his 
father’s old friends in general, but with 
Mademoiselle Maud in particular. He 
was in love with the genial, homelike 
air of the Arnolds’ ménage, and more in 
love with the fair daughter of the house. 
Maud met his look of solicitude, but it 
brought no flush to her cheek ; she felt 
not even a thrill of girlish vanity at this 
evidence of her power. 

Monsieur St. Bernard immediately in- 
terested himself in helping Mr. Arnold 
to a decision as to where to go. He re- 
commended the small village which they 


| 
| 
| 





resolved to select, as a lovely, retired 
place, yet with sufficient reputation as a 
watering-place to insure the accommoda- 
tions which they would desire. Before 
noon it was all arranged, and the sunset 
found them whirling rapidly away from 


beautiful Paris toward the solemn sea | 


They took with them the same servants 
they had previously employed, and were 
careful not to leave their address with 
the office or attendants. As their apart- 
ments were rented for the season, they 
left them in charge of the concierge. 

“And where does Monsieur propose 
to travel ?” 

“ Oh, several routes. We may go to 
Geneva,”—a sort of duplicity which Mr. 
Arnold excused in himself by promising 
his conscience to go there before the sea- 
son was over. 

When Mr. Randolph called, the even- 
ing of their departure, he was well pleased 
to find them gone, and that they had 
neglected to leave any particular address, 
He trusted to his wits to discover their 
whereabouts should he think it prudent 
to trouble them by his presence during 
their absence. 

Not so well pleased was the man of 
two names, who called at the same house, 
making the same inquiries, about half an 
hour later. 

Randolph had entertained no idea of 
appearing against his assailant when he 
should come into court; and as the scru- 
tiny of the police could detect nothing 
absolutely wrong against Monsieur Dun- 
can, he was teleased on payment of a 
fine, and was again a free man, though 
he understood that he still was under 4 
surveillance which would have been un- 
pleasant had he been conscious of any 
guilty plans against good order and law. 

As soon after quitting the court as he 
could make himself presentable, Duncan 
(or rather, Ward Tunnecliffe, as it was 
written upon the card he handed@the 
attendant) was inquiring for Mr. Arnold, 
only to be disappointed by hearing the 
news of his departure. When he could 
elicit nothing from the concierge except 
that he mentioned Geneva, and that he 
retained his apartments in Paris, the vis- 
itor set out to trace the travelers to some 
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depot, to find, if possible, the route they 
had taken. Before he had been gone 
one minute, an officer of the police had 
his card from the hand of the concierge, 
and was shaking his head over if; to be 
registered as Duncan and to be visiting 
as Tunnecliffe was certainly suspicious ; 
and the young gentleman ought to have 
known enough of Paris not to have made 
the mistake. In the mean time the young 
man had got upon the track of another 
American family, and was about to step 
aboard a train bound Vienna-ward, in 
full belief that he was pursuing the lady 
of his heart, when the hand of the offi- 
cial pressed his arm, and he was informed 
that he could not leave Paris until he 
had explained the little difficulty about 
names. Vexed and thwarted as he had 
been for the last two days, the American 
could but laugh to think of a criminal 
or political coloring being given to his 
little game. 

He explained to the officer, with great 


. yolubility, that it was but an affaire du 


ceur—a little love-affair in which no one 
was interested. but himself and the lady ; 
and that he had assumed a fictitious 
name to blind his rival to his being 
across the water—that it was only jeal- 
ousy which had tempted the other to 
cause his arrest, etc., etc.— that there 
was not a shadow of treason or intrigue 
upon his conscience—laughing in so 
frank a manner and looking so honest 
and handsome, (and a trifle threatening 
as he referred to his American’s rights), 
that the man was fain to let him go just 
as the train was moving off. He had 
his ticket, however, and managed to se- 
cure a place at the last instant, and was 
soon moving away, happy in the speed 
of the steam-giant, quite unsuspecting 
that another similar giant was bearing 
poor Maud as rapidly in the opposite di- 
rection. 

Thus it chanced that Maud was in 
the village by the sea, trying, at last, 
resolutely, to convince herself that her 
fath@mand friends were in the, right— 
that she had made a terrible mistake. 

Trying, too, to teach her heart forget- 
fulness, and to please her father, by look- 
ing with favor upon young St. Bernard. 











This gentleman had followed them, about 
a fortnight after they were domiciled in 
their tiny villa, and had sought an in- 
terview with Mr. Arnold, asking per- 
mission to address his daughter—solic- 
iting the parents, after the French 
fashion, to lay his offer of marriage be- 
fore their child. 

At first, Mr. Arnold had refused con- 
sent, explaining, that, although highly 
flattered with the compliment, and sin- 
cerely admiring the character of his 
friend’s son, he did not think the state of 
his daughter’s health warranted him in 
encouraging a suitor; and that she, being 
their only child, was too dear to them 
to be resigned to a foreigner, with the 
prospect of long intervals of separation. 

St. Bernard would not receive these 
excuses, saying, that as long as they en- 
tertained no personal objections to him- 
self, he must request them to at least 
allow mademoiselle the privilege of ex- 
pressing herself on the subject. Mr. 
Arnold then went so far as to confess 
that her present ill-health was due to 
the melancholy induced by the death 
of a young gentleman to whom she was 
betrothed. This information gave St. 
Bernard great pain—he staid in the vil- 
lage a day or two, looking pale and sad, 
then returned to the father, renewing his 
offer, and saying that he was convinced 
a woman capable of mourning so sin- 
cerely for the dead, must have a most 
loving heart, and that it was his hope 
to be able to awaken in it a second at- 
tachment. When they saw how true was 
his regard, and of how many pleasant 
qualities he was possessed, and contem- 
plated the change which had come over 
their once joyous child, the parents be- 
gan to wish that his hope might be ful- 
filled. 

They told Maud what he had said. 
To their surprise, she asked time for 
deliberation. The offer had come at a 
lucky moment for the suitor, though at 
a threatening one for the absent claim- 
ant. We all know that after long pe- 
riods of suspense, despair, inaction, there 
succeeds a mood of desperation, when 
one is easily moved to consent to what 
the fates would appear to have in store, 
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Maud, having resigned the prospect 
of happiness, and grieved to see the 
anxiety of her parents, was tempted to 
yield to their advice—to accept a heart 
when she had none to give in return. 
Any thing seemed to her better than this 
dreadful monotony. She asked a few 
days for deliberation, which all concern- 
ed were quite willing to grant her. Poor 
child! none suspected the extent of her 
suffering during the time of probation. 
In one hour she would almost bring her 
mind to a calm, full consent-——in the 
next the image of Ward Tunnecliffe 
would rise up before her as she saw him 
that last evening in New York, and she 
would call herself mad to doubt that he 
was alive and would speedily find her. 

In the mean time, letters were for- 
warded to Mr. Arnold from Paris, among 
which was one written by Mr. Bowen 
after the confession of Antoinette. 


“A very singular thing has occurred,” the 
letter went on to say, “‘since your depart- 
ure, and as you may be as deeply interested 
in it as myself, I take the liberty of making 
you acquainted with the particulars. We 
are both aware that since my brother’s sud- 
den death your daughter has fancied that 
she has seen him alive. I have now learned 
the reason of her superstition on this sub- 
ject. It seems there is a person in this city 
who closely resembles him—the likeness is 
said to be marvelous. He is a cabinet-mak- 
er, whose name is Duncan. Well, a few 
weeks ago, in fact a day or two after you 
sailed, in answer to an advertisement of Mrs. 
Bowen’s for a lady’s maid, there came to her 
a little French girl, whom she engaged, and 
who gave entire satisfaction. Mrs. Bowen 
was never tired of dwelling upon her perfec- 
tions. This evening the little termagant 
burst into my library, in a rage with some- 
body who had written her a disappointing 
letter, and, under the excitement of her an- 
ger, made a startling and curious confession. 
She avowed that she was engaged to be mar- 
ried to the aforesaid Duncan, and that they, 
being cognizant of his resemblance to the 
late Mr. Tunnecliffe; had formed a plot be- 
tween them for imposing upon his friends 
and relations as the person himself. The 
plan was so audacious as to be scarcely cred- 
ible ; yet it showed great cunning, and might 
have succeeded. An important part of it 
was her coming into our house, in the guise 








of alady’s maid, in order to obtain such 
knowledge of Ward’s habits, history, hand- 
writing, etc., as should enable them to carry 
forward the fraud. Another curious matter 
is the manner in which the thing has been 
betrayed. Mademoiselle is jealous—and a 
jealous Frenchwoman, youknow, isafury. It 
seems that this enterprising cabinet-maker 
has deceived her ladyship, as well as the rest 
of the world. Instead of being content with 
what he would have made by claiming 
Ward’s property from us, he has preferred 
to secure Miss Arnold and her fortune, by 
deluding her into a hasty marriage, before 
knowledge of his treachery could be divulg- 
ed by Antoinette. But the curious part of 
the matter is that that elegant southern- 
er, Mr. Randolph, who is a second cousin 
of hers, should be her informer. As he, al- 
80, is a suitor for your daughter’s hand, jeal- 
ousy has made him sharp-eyed, and he has 
informed himself of the affair in progress. 
He wrote that Duncan was in Paris. I do 
really trust that this will reach you in sea- 
son to prevent any serious termination of 
his fraud, or that you have yourself detect- 


ed him as an impostor. I would also cau- * 


tion you against Mr. Randolph, whom, from 
the tone of his letter, Isuspectto be almost as 
much of a scamp as the cabinet-maker. 
With Mrs. Bowen’s and my own sincere 
regards to Mrs. and Miss Arnold, I remain, 
“ Very truly yours, JOHN BowEN. 

~ “Pp. §. One trifling fact causes me some 
annoyance—indeed, it throws me into astate 
of doubt to which I would put an end by a 
trip across the water, were not my business 
in such a condition as to demand my pres- 
ence here. It is well known to many of his 
friends that Ward, with that eccentricity 
which always marked him, dabbled in cab- 
inet-making while he was abroad—indeed, 
learned to do some very pretty work. The 
coincidence is strange—quite enough to 
awaken suspicion. Ifsuch a thing did not 
seem absolutely impossible, I should almost 
believe with Miss Maud, that my brother-in- 
law is still alive. However, I can not really 
think so. I tell you, that you may be helped 
to the truth of the case. I dare say nothing 
to Mrs. Bowen, for she is so susceptible 
that we should have nothing but hysterics 
for a month.” ae 

This letter threw its seciplend into a 
long reverie. He was not so much as- 
tonished at the body of the epistle as he 
was at the postscript. The story in the 
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former had already been partially re- 
yealed to him by Randolph; but that 
even the matter-of-fact John Bowen 
should begin to hint at the possibility of 
his brother-in-law not having left the 
world as abruptly as was supposed, gave 
him “food for thought.” He recalled 
with a new interest, instead of endeay- 
oring to deface the impression, the vivid 
picture left upon his mind by the person 
whom he had met in the banking-house. 
It was true that person did not seem to 
recognize him, did not even give any 
sign, as would have been natural to the 
real Ward, yet an inexplicable expres- 
sion had flashed across his face as his 
eye encountered Mr. Arnold’s. 

“The long and the short of it is, I 
am going to Paris to hunt him up.” 
Having decided this Mr. Arnold folded 
the letter without communicating its 
contents to the ladies, and the next morn- 
ing announced his intention of going to 
the city, “ for a change,” he said, “and 
to purchase some little articles needed 
in the family supplies. In the mean 
time,” he said, to Maud, “ let this mat- 
ter of St. Bernard’s remain in abeyance 
until my return. I will take him back 
to Payis with me and persuade him to 
wait patiently for your decision.” 





SKIRMISHING IN THE SHENAN- 
DOAH. 


HE risks and chances of the soldier 

in actual war are strange, indeed. I 
have known officers and men of proverb- 
ial gallantry in action, who have passed 
unscathed through the fiery tempest of 
half a dozen campaigns, to be struck 
down at the very last of the war by some 
ill-directed bullet. A lieutenant of my 
own company was killed at Cedar Creek, 
by a grapeshot from our guns, after the 
victory was won, and perhaps by the 
very last discharge of our artillery. Some 
men seem to carry charmed lives into 
battle, and pass through its accumulated 
horrors as safely as though the work 
were no more dangerous than the mock 
Lanciers of the drawing-room. Like 
Murat and Ney, they may always be 
found at the front, in the thick of the 











fight, often with uniforms cut to rags by 
the hail of lead, and with powder-black- 
ened faces; but they always emerge from 
the fray with honor and without harm. 
There is another class and a very numer- 
ous one, who are the predestined targets 
of the foe; colonels, captains, and pri- 
vates, who are continually receiving the 
most grievous and dangerous wounds, 
which would be sufficient to put com- 
mon men on the pension-list for life, but 
which their burly constitutions and 
vigorous vitality enable them to over- 
come. Once out of the hospital they 
are instantly back at the front, and the 
very next engagement will see them car- 
ried again from the field with ugly holes 
in their bodies, but only to fight out an- 
other fight with Death, vanquish him 
again, and again return to duty. Scores 
of such men I have in mind—noble fel- 
lows, whose splendid example and daunt- 
less courage contributed in the aggregate 
in no small measure toward the success 
of otr arms. May they all, in their old 
age, have a happy fireside, and troops of 
grandchildren among whom they may 
“Shoulder the crutch, and show how fields 
were won,” * 

It so happened that after three years 
of active service in the field, attended by 
the usual number of hair-breadth escapes, 
the very last hostile shot that I heard fired 
in the war very nearly proved fatal to me. 
Some curious and interesting circumstan- 
ces connected with this adventure make 
it worth the telling, and will make par- 
donable the necessary recurrence of the 
personal pronoun in the narration. 

It was in November, 1864. The bat- 
tle of Cedar Creek had been fought and 
won, the war in the Shenandoah was prac- 
tically at an end, and our army was still 
camped on that ever-glorious field, mas- 
ter of the situation. The presidential 
election had passed, creating the usual 





*The recovery of Lieutenant-Colonel Lewis, 
Twelfth Connecticut volunteers, was one of the 
anatomical curiosities of the war. At theassault 
of Port Hudson, in the summer of 1863, he was 
strack by a grapeshot which passed entirely 
through the chest. From the effect of this appa 
rently fatal wound, he lingered for months in the 
hospitals and was finally sent home to die; but in- 


stead of dying, he recovered health and strength 
returned to his command, and led his regimen’ 
with great bravery at Cedar Creek, 
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amount of excitement in camp as well 
as at home, and the cold, wet Virginia 
winter was setting in. No active opera- 
tions were anticipated, and the army was 
far from its base of supply, so that a 
position somewhat nearer Harper’s Ferry 
became almost a necessity. On the early 
morning of the ninth of November the 
army moved back beyond Newtown, a 
distance of several miles. The three 
corps were put in position in three lines 
east and west across the pike, the Nine- 
teenth being in advance, and formed 
across an irregular range of hills. Pickets 
were advanced to the village, and the 
men fell to work, constructing winter 
quarters, and making themselves general- 
ly comfortable. 

But it seemed that the enemy were not 
willing that we should enjoy our case 
just then, Their disastrous defeat of the 
month before had dispersed their infantry 
in all directions, and most of it was prob- 
ably never rallied again; but there was 
a nucleus of some thousands of disciplin- 
ed cavalry, under. bold leaders like Ros- 
ser, burning for a favorable opportunity 
to retrieve the honor of the rebel arms in 
the Valley, and quite willing to incur any 
reasonable risk in doing it. This was 
the enemy that hung on the rear of our 
column as it retired from Cedar Creek, 
and when its commander had satisfied 
himself, after two days’ observation, that 
Sheridan intended to quarter here, he 
deployed his regiments along the whole 
length of our front, and, masked by thick 
woods, prepared for a demonstration. 

My position at this time was on the 
staff of one of the division generals. 
On the morning of the twelfth, the offi- 
cer of the day rode up to the head-quar- 
ters in hot haste to announce that the 
rebel cavalry was skirmishing briskly with 
our pickets, and that appearances indi- 
cated the presence of a large body of 
them in the woods. 

“The devil fly away with them!” 
sententiously observed the adjutant- 
general. “How can I ever get a con- 
solidated report made out if those fel- 
lows continue to trouble us? I don’t 
think they will; but Ill see the gene- 
ral.” 








He did so, and returned with directions 
to the officer of the day to watch the 
front narrowly, and report any thing new 
or suspicious. In less than half an hour 
after his departure we plainly heard 
dropping carbine and musket shots from 
the direction of Newtown, and presently 
back came our officer to report that the 
rebels were showing a strong line, and 
that he feared his pickets would be 
driven. The general now appeared and 
heard the intelligence. 

“This needs attending to, of course,” 
he said. “Captain L——, send an offi- 
cer to each brigade commander, with or- 
ders to be ready to have his command 
under arms at a moment’s notice, and 
another to General Emory with the news, 
Ride rapidly, gentlemen.” 

It fell to my lot to carry the intelligence 
to corps head-quarters, a mile to the rear. 
It was a clear, frosty morning, with such 
an atmosphere as makes life tingle 
hilariously in the veins, and renders mere 
existence a blessing. The yellow and 
gold of the leaves and fields shone pleas- 
antly in the tempered sunlight, and to 
the right and left the long mountain 
ranges lifted their brown sides from the 
valley, and walled in the detightful 
Shenandoah country, the garden of Vir- 
ginia. I gave rein to my spirited gray, 
and she flew clattering down the pike, 
bringing me in a few minutes to a clus- 
ter of tents on a hill over which the 
head-quarter flag floated. I broke in 
upon a group of happily indolent staff- 
officers, smoking their pipes, cracking 
their jokes, and enjoying the full pleas- 
ure of military abandon, and quickly put 
a new uspect upon the hour. The news 
was communicated to General Emory, 
and that old war-horse sallied out at 
once, and with the usual number of 
expletives and adjectives, in which no 
complimentary mention was made of the 
rebels, he ordered his staff to mount and 
accompany him to the front. 

“Go und tell Sheridan,” he said to 
one of them; “and you” (to me) “ tell 
Dwight to get bis division under arms, 
and join me immediately on the picket 
line.” 

I left corps head-quarters in the usual 
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effervescence of hurried preparation, and 
galloped back to deliver this last order. 
I found our staff buckling on their 
sword-belts, in anticipation of it; and 
the horses were led out as I came in. 
An orderly had been sent back during 
my absence to report that the pickets 
were skirmishing incessantly; and oc- 
casionally we could hear a faint rifle- 
shot. The general was in the saddle a 
few moments after my arrival; and as 
we all mounted, our surgeon, (a quizzical 
fellow, albeit a very excellent man in 
his profession, and who Captain L—— 
declared was unhappy through the day 
if he could not perform an operation 
before breakfast,) hobbled across the in- 
terspace between the tents, a handker- 
chief bound loosely around his knee, 
and his voice giving dolorous music to 
the words of the then popular song, as 
he motioned us toward Newtown: 

* But oh, you'll not forget me, mother, 

If I mingle with the sla-a-a-ain.” 

With this dubious God-speed, we 
reined into the pike, and rode out, gene- 
ral, staff, and orderlies, forming quite a 
cortége. A short distance beyond the 
head-quarters, the road crossed a small 
stream by a bridge; and here one of the 
brigade quartermasters had halted his 
train for some purpose, blockading the 
road from side to side. General Emory 
and his staff were already here; and as 
a matter of course, the irate old son of 
Mars had drawn rein to bestow a left- 
handed blessing on the delinquent. The 
rencontre was decidedly rich at the 
time, but the story of it became tenfold 
more so from the version of it afterward 
given by the offending offieer. He was 
a harmless, easy, incompetent fellow, 
only one positive thing about him, which 
was his vanity: a senseless pride in 





‘himself and every thing belonging to 


him. During the following winter poor 
B happened to be present when 
one of the new officers asked some ques- 
tion of another about General Emory ; 
adding the remark, “I have not seea 
him yet.” 

“Not seen him!” B shouted. 
“Why, what unpardonable ignorance ! 
Not seen General Emory? Why, you 














unhappy creature. I’ve not only seen 
our corps commander, but on one oc- 
casion I had a conversation with him. 
Yes, sir, and he addressed some remarks 
tome. Think of that!” 

“ What did he say, B—— ?” 

“Why— you know that alarm we 
had in November, after we moved down 
to Newtown. I was ordered to get my 
train back as soon as possible, which I 
was doing; but the confounded mules 
were so refractory they wouldn’t cross 
the bridge. While the drivers were 
banging them with brands, and swearing 
awfully, the general came rattling along 
with his staff. He stopped and looked 
at the wagons, all huddled together, 
and then ripped out an oath that almost 
made my hair stand. 

“* Whose train is this? says he. 

“¢ Mine, sir,’ says I, cap in hand. 

“¢ And who the are you ? 

“* Lieutenant B , sir, of Dudley’s 
brigade.’ 

“«Then damn your eyes, sir, get back 
to the rear with your train in ten min- 
utes’ time, or I'll court-martial you? 
and he rode on.” 

And this was the “ conversation” that 
the quartermaster boasted of. 

To the right and left of the pike, the 
regiments were falling into line as we 
rode rapidly past. The pickets were 
all astir as we drew near. They had 
collected rails from the neighboring 
fences, inclosed themselves in barricades, 
and were standing vigilant, half a dozen 
together in each of these miniature for- 
tifications. The officer of the day in- 
formed us that the enemy’s cavalry had 
all withdrawn into the woods a few 
moments before. Our generals took 
their position on a high hill near the 
pickets, whence they could see with 
their glasses every thing that passed ; 
and very soon a regiment came down 
the road, and diverging from it, passed 
out to the left of the town. An order 
came for two of the staff to follow, and 
observe the result, and Captain T 
and myself were sent. Instead of fol- 
lowing the cavalry, literally speaking, 
we skirted the town to the right, and 
paused on a little knoll, in the shadow 
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of several houses, which gave an excel- 
lent opportunity for observation. Here 
we found a dozen bold fellows from the 
picket line who had obtained permission 
to creep out and watch for ashot. They 
were sitting or lying on the ground, 
watching the woods opposite us with 
unceasing vigilance. The edge of this 
wood was about five hundred yards 
away; the ground between hollow and 
broken, and sloping from both sides to 
the bed of a creek that traversed it. As 
we rode up, one of the scouts sighted 
his rifle and fired with a quick aim. 
Lowering it from his shoulder,he peered 
with half-shut eyes through the smoke 
that drifted off. 

“ Hit him, Zeke?” inquired a corporal. 

“ Can’t tell,” answered the Vermonter, 
with a drawl. “ It’s a critter that comes 
out to the edge, on a brown hoss. He 
may come too often.” 

The sharp whistle of a ball overhead 
seemed to indicate that Zeke had waked 
up somebody, at all events. As he 
twisted off the end of a new cartridge, 
he glanced up at us, and said, with a 
chuckle, 

“ Don’t believe, captains, you’d better 
set thar long on them horses. You're 
a good mark, now I tell you. Bullets 
been comin’ in here right lively this 
mornin’. Better git off.” 

Zeke’s advice was no doubt good; 
but we could not mind a little exposure 
then. Taking out our glasses, we in- 
tently studied the wood opposite. At 
first, I could make out nothing but a 
conglomeration of gray, brown, and 
red; but after a moment’s scrutiny I 
plainly saw horsemen moving about; 
and occasionally one rode out beyond 
the trees for a single instant. 

“ Look carefully to the right of that 
tall, dead trunk,” T- quietly said, 
lowering his glass. “The rascals are 
there, and a good many of them.” 

The spot he indicated seemed to be a 
small opening, where the wood formed 
an angle. I looked, and discovered a 
large body of cavalry, which I roughly 
estimated at not less than fifteen hundred, 
formed in column by company, but en- 
tirely motionless, 








“They mean mischief,” said T——, 
“ Where’s our people ?” 

Our regiment had just appeared in 
the hollow beyond the town, and was 
still moving out. I comprehended its 
danger in an instant, and would have 
ridden out to warn its commander; but 
at the moment the rebels burst out from 
the wood, charging down toward the 
pike in column, firing their carbines as 
they came, and cheering loudly. Our 
scouts gave them a small volley which 
I think emptied more than one saddle; 
and as they came on their direction was 
somewhat changed, so that they seemed 
to be charging directly into the town, 
and the carbine-balls rattled against the 
old buildings behind us. The scouts 
hastily made for the rear, and T 
shut up his glass, and gathered up his 
reins. 

“We had better go and report,” he 
said, with his duy smile. “ We can’t do 
any good here, but we can get gobbled* 
or shot, easy enough. By Jove, that 
was a close one !” 

A bullet sung past his ear, cutting 
short his speech, and lopping a small 
twig from a tree near us. We rode 
back through a hollow, which for a 
moment sheltered us from stray bullets, 
and thence plunged into a corn-field. 
We emerged from it near the pickets, 
who were still standing watchfully erect 
with rifle in hand. More cavalry were 
coming down the pike, and _ several 
horsemen were scampering across the 
fields, carrying orders to different parts 
of the picket line. Several of our cay- 
alry-men had straggled through the town 
after the first shock of the contending 
squadrons, with or without wounds, and 
were recounting what they had seen to 
the pickets. An officer on a black 





horse rode out of another part of the’ 


corn-field, and met us as we headed to- 
ward the pike, anxious to discover how 
the skirmish was progressing at the left 
of the town. He was an undersized 





* There was no more expressive word in the 
whole vocabulary of army-slang than this word 
gobbled. It means taken, captured, or, perhaps, 
more literally, entrapped. Before theclose of the 
war it was in general use, at headquarters a8 
well as in the ranks. 
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man with close-cut hair, a heavy beard 
and mustache, a rosy face, and an eye 
like a hawk. He wore now a cap and 
a blue overcoat, with no mark of rank 
whatever, and with a single orderly fol- 
lowing him. Had T and I never 
seen him before, we might have taken 
him for some inquisitive staff-officer, like 
ourselves ; but we had seen that hawk- 
eye on the battle-field too often to mis- 
take it, and our caps were both raised 
together. 

“Good morning, gentlemen,” was his 
salutation, given in a cheery, almost 
laughing voice. “I thought I'd come 
out and see what these fellows are going 
to do.” 

He cantered leisurely toward the hill, 
where we had left Generals Emory and 
Dwight, which he did not leave during 
the remainder of the day. 

“Who's that?” asked one of the 
pickets, a recruit, of the veteran next 
him. 

“ That? Phil. Sheridan, of course.” 

Riding along the line, we crossed the 
pike, and to the east of it we found a 
wild scene of excitement. The rebel 
cavalry brigade had pounced down upon 
our single regiment, just at the outskirts 
of the town, and driven it back with some 
loss, There was something of a fight, 
as our men yielded the ground, and for 
ten minutes or more there was a brisk 
rattle of carbines; but our people were 
pressed back, and as they were driven 
through the town and the fields to the 
left of it, the ranks became disordered, 
and many galloped back precipitately, 
while the enemy followed in the pur- 
suit. Several gray-jackets rode along 
to the end of the street and discharged 
their carbines toward us. Some of the 
cavalry officers were laboring frantically 
among the fugitives to bring them again 
into line; one, in particular, who I 
afterward learned was the chaplain, was 
exhorting the men to stand up to the work. 

“No man who has a carbine will go 
any further back,” he said. “I hayen’t 
any, but I mean to stay !” 

Our pickets were all ready to give 
the rebels a vigorous reception the in- 
stant they appeared, and an officer had 
Vou. IIL.—23, 








been dispatched to request that an in- 
fantry regiment might be sent out ; but 
I was satisfied that the rebels did not 
mean to press their advantage. The 
movement was intended rather as a re- 
connoissance than an attack ; and having 
felt our line, they fell back again to the 
wood. Our discomfited cavalry regiment 
was rallied, the wounded sent to the rear, 
and T and myself galloped over to 
the head-quarter hill to report. There 
we found Generals Sheridan, Emory, 
Dwight, and L. A. Grant, of the Sixth 
Corps, with their staffs; and, in a few 
moments, Torbert, the chief of cavalry, 
came up. Sheridan’s greeting was 
quaint and characteristic. 

“ Well, Torbert,” he remarked ; “ don’t 
you mean to get some men killed to- 
day ?” 

The words sound a little cruel now;. 
but they were not intended so.at all. 
They became a by-word among the: 
men, who understood them as an ex-- 
pressive manifestation of Sheridan’s bel- 
ligerent spirit. As Rosecrans once said! 
of him, “He fights—he fights!’ and! 
those who have heard him talk in his: 
sharp and abrupt, but ringing sentences, 
will understand me when I say that Ais: 
language fights, too. 

The afternoon came on with a cold, 
bleak wind, which searched piercingly 
under our blue overcoats. Some of the- 
orderlies brought a pile of rails, and 
kindled a huge fire, around which we all 
collected. Sheridan stood with his back 
to it, studying the face of the country. 
I conjectured from the general expres- 
sion of his face, that he was forming a 
plan to draw the enemy into a position 
where they might be advantageously 
attacked. A whole cavalry division 
now came down the pike, but Sheridam 
did not desire to use it directly in front.. 
After a short conference with- General 
Torbert, it moved far over to the right, 
and was soon lost behind the hills. A 
few moments after, General Emory was: 
directed to send a brigade of infantry 
obliquely to the right; by which we 
readily understood that it was desirable 
to ascertain whether the enemy had any 
infantry. _ 
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“ Keep a bright look-out for your left 
flank,” were Sheridan’s parting words. 
The brigade moved out in line in splen- 
did style, straight acruss the fields, and 
over toward that frowning black forest. 
Were the enemy still there—and would 
they attack? We should soon know. 
We could see the brigade for more than 
a mile, when, it looked like a dark par- 
allelogram creeping toward the woods, 
and watched intently to see the flash of 
rifles bursting out from behind the trees. 
But we did not see it. The rebels chose 
not to attack, and the reconnoissance 
returned within two hours. To com- 
plete the experiment, another brigade 
was ordered to move to the left of the 
town, and past it, up to the point where 
the cavalry fight of the morning had 
occurred. It was one of Dwight’s brig- 
ades, and he chose to accompany it; 
and it so happened that I was the only 
member of his staff left to accompany 
him, the others being on duty on the 
picket line, or with other detachments. 
And it was while engaged in this way 
that the incident occurred which is in 
some respects the strangest of a long 
military history. 

The brigade moved up in line from 
its encampment, and kept on to the 
front, its right flank just skirting the 
town, but none of the men, except a 
small party of flankers, overlapping it. 
As we reached the pike, the general 
looked at the troops to satisfy himself 
that their march was with the proper 
formation, and in the right direction, 
and then said, 

“ We shall find it better riding through 
‘the town. We will go that way, and 
join the brigade beyond.” 

Newtown is like most of the smaller 
places of the Shenandoah Valley—a 
long straggling street of wooden houses 
and shops, with a few detached dwell- 
ings. Its principal street was the pike, 
and of, perhaps, fifty rods in length. 
At the end of the first third of it&a 
bend, and the street beyond can not be 
seen by those coming from the north 
until this bend is passed. As we rode 
‘along, I observed that every shutter was 
closely drawn, and that not a living ob- 








ject appeared on the street. The sound 
of musketry had driven the inhabitants 
to, their cellars, and the town was as 
quiet and silent as a graveyard at mid- 
night. It was an unnatural silence, and 
seemed intensified rather than broken, 
by the sound of our voices and of our 
horses’ hoofs. Just before we had reached 
the bend of the street, keeping our ani- 
mals at a walk, a cavalry soldier passed 
us at a slow canter. He rode a gaunt, 
gray horse, and wore a blue overcoat, 
with a carbine at hissaddle. He passed 
us without a word, and then turned his 
head to look at us. He was thin-faced 
and bony, and not particularly noticeable, 
I should never have bestowed another 
thought on him, but for the incident 
that followed. We turned the angle, 
and the horseman was gone. The 
houses at this point were close together, 
and with no openings between by which 
the man could have disappeared, except 
through one of the yards; and had he 
dismounted to open a gate, we must 
have overtaken him. 

“ Where’s that man ?” the general asked, 

“T should like to know. He was—” 

Two carbine reports, in quick succes- 
sion, interrupted me, and two bullets 
went overhead. The aim was a close 
one, and the span that at that instant 
separated us from death was fearfully 
short. Our horses wheeled about and 
galloped back some distance before we 
could gather up the bridles and check 
them ; and the suddenness of the thing 
was such that our wits were all wool- 
gathering for an instant. 

“Tt must have been somebody in one 
of the houses,” the general said. “Send 
those flankers up to search them.” 

A corporal and six men came over 
into the street, at the double-quick, at 
my call, my Vermont friend, Zeke, among 
them. After I had hurriedly explained 
the matter, they divided into two squads, 
and searched the houses on both sides 
of the street, but could find nothing 
suspicious. There were no soldiers, no 
arms, and the inmates were in every in- 
stance cowering affrightedly in the base- 
ment. Nor could they discover any 
thing of an enemy in or around the 
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town. The brigade returned, after half 
an hour, reporting no rebels in the Vicin- 
ity, and every body but the pickets en- 
joyed their sleep that night. There 
were no more alarms, for the remnants 
of Early’s army soon withdrew entirely 
from the lower Valley. 

There is, of course, but one plausible 
explanation of our misadventure. The 
man who passed us in the street was 
undoubtedly a rebel spy, who, in the 
confusion of the morning’s fight, being 
dressed in a blue coat, had taken the 
opportunity to mingle with our fugitives, 
take a tour of inspection along our ad- 
vanced line, possibly to look at Sheridan 
and the generals on the hill, and was 
then on the way back to report at rebel 
head-quarters What he had seen. He 
could easily learn from the pickets that 
General Dwight had just passed out, 
and if any opposition were made to his 
going, he could successfully represent 
himself as his orderly. I have little 
doubt that something of this kind did 
actually happen. And after finding him- 
self well outside our lines, on his way 
to his friends, the idea occurred to him 
that the killing of a Union brigadier, 
commanding a division, would be a cap- 
ital conclusion of the day’s adventures ; 
and the attempt followed. What saved 
us, I can not divme; we were preserved 
from what, under the circumstances, 
would have been but little better than 
assassination, by some interposition in 
some way that passes all conjecture. 
The unaccountable disappearance of this 
rebel seemed mysterious, at first thought, 
but he rode a powerful horse, no doubt 
used to leaping fences; and I think now 
that had our flankers hunted through 
the corn-field, they would have unearthed 
the game. Twilight was close at hand, 
and he must have slipped away under 
its cover. The audacity of the spies 
and scouts of both armies in the Valley, 
was almost incredible, and is well illus- 
trated by the above incident. 

But I was never made a rebel target 
again. Although in the service seven 
months after this affair, I never heard 
the whistle of another hostile bullet. 

James Franklin Fitts. 





GREENBLOW IN GOTHAM. 


CHAPTER VII. 


EXHIBITS TWO CASES OF MISPLACED 
ATTACHMENT. 


ISS FROZENA BLEAKE, the sis- 
ter of St. Gorge, was a young lady 
who would never again see her thirty- 
fifth year, if the family register spoke 
truth—and that old-fashioned tell-tale 
was one of the antiquated institutions 
which Bleake, senior, persisted in main- 
taining in his household. As he kept 
the big Bible in his bed-chamber, how- 
ever, it was reasonably safe from prying 
eyes. 

But Miss Frozena, if she had ever 
spoken of her age—a subject which is 
sedulously tabooed among people who 
feel themselves getting old, and are 
ashamed of it—would have confessed to 
no more than twenty-two years’ resi- 
dence on this planet. Thanks to the 
arts which Fashion enables its devotees 
to employ in concealing the ravages of 
time, Frozena was a very fine-looking 
young lady, in public at least. When 
arrayed in the elegancies of la mode, at 
a fashionable party, the appearance 
which she presented was of that descrip- 
tion known in Jenkins parlance as 
“ queenly.” She moved about the 
rooms with slow, majestic gait, her trail- 
ing robes gracefully sweeping the floor, 
and the folds of lace upon her breast 
exhaling odoriferous intoxications. She 
affected large jewels in her hair, golden 
bandeaux,drooping, pendulous ornaments 
that quivered about her head as she 
walked. Juno-like—that was the idea 
she conveyed to most eyes, with her 
hight and amplitude. Her complexion 
was irreproachable; her eyebrows a beau- 
tifully penciled arch; her teeth even 
and white, flashing beautifully when she 
parted her lips—lips of as pure a ruby- 
red as a little child’s; hair dark and 
luxuriant, and flowing in curling masses 
behind. These were the lady’s charms 
—added to the swelling bust and the in- 
dicated full contour of form. 

Mystery is not my forte, and I con- 
fess at once—instead of leaving the 


| revelation for the last chapter—that for 
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all the above-mentioned charms, Miss 
Frozena was indebted to art. For her 
large, pale eyes, whose washed-out look 
was only apparent to close observers; 
her nose, neither Grecian nor retroussé, 
but unmistakably Roman; her lips in 
their thinness and her figure in its hight 
—for these, Frozena was indebted to 
nature. 

At the present moment, Miss Bleake 
is not in the performance of the queenly 
réle. She is reclining at ease in the 
deep, soft fauteudl, with her slippered feet 
reposing upon an ottoman, her sparse 
hair twisted into a puny little knot at 
the back of her head, her lengthy but 
not at present full-rounded form draped 
in a morning-gown of the feeblest claims 
to tidiness, and her washed-out eyes fixed 
upon the pages of the novel she is read- 
ing—Mrs. Worthless’s last. 

“You look nice, Frozie,” said St. 
Gorge, contemptuously, “if I do say it. 
Suppose any one should call ?” 

“Can’t you see I’m sick?” snapped 
the sister, petulantly. “Im not receiv- 
ing to-day. And Ido wish you wouldn’t 
come in to annoy me when I'm right in 
the most exciting part of the story.” 

“ Oh, és she sick?” sneeringly. “ What's 
the matter of her? Dumps? What’s 
the story about? Read aloud, do, there’s 
a good sis,” yawning audibly. 

“Ma, can’t he let me be?” whined 
Frozena. “Tye got to dress for Mrs. 
Biddlecom’s to-night, and I mus¢ finish 
this story.” 

“ Poor sick child!” said St. Gorge, in 
a tone of the most aggravating irony. 
“ Really, my dear, you oughtn’t to go out 
to-night, you’re so unwell!” Then ina 
more earnest tone, addressing no one in 
particular: “By Jove! Id forgot all 
about the Biddlecom’s. Going, mother?’ 

“Of course I am, St. George. Are 
you ?” 

“Yas, I suppose so. There'll be a 
bully spread, won’t there? The Bid- 
dlecom always ‘has a good spread. 
Yes, ’m going. I'll have to take a nap 
first, though. Oh, by the way, how is it 
about the Ecervelée reception, mother ?” 

“Mrs. Morgan Millco’s?” 

“ Yes.” 








“ It is set for Thursday night, I hear.” 
“You hear? Then there’s no cards 
for us,eh? It’s a hanged shame, I say. 
Every body will be there. I suppose 
it’s no use for us to expect cards now ?” 

“ Of course not, St. George.” 

“ What ever made you fall out with 
the Millco, mother, I’m sure I don’t 
know. She sets the best spread in town, 
by Jove. You might have had some 
thought for me, I should think.” 

“St. George!” said the mother, re 
proachfully. 

“ Hanged if I won’t try on old Jaune!” 
declared the young hopeful. 

“ Disgraceful !’ exclaimed Miss Fro- 
zena Bleake, at this juncture. 

“That's the talk!” cried St. Gorge, 
“goon! Give us the rest of it. Read 
it all. Read me to sleep, Frozie, that’s 
a good girl.” 

And with another profound yawn, St. 
Gorge threw his handkerchief over his 
face and composed himself to slumber. 

His sister gave a sigh of relief, and 
went on with her book. She was in the 
midst of a most touching love-scene, and 
it is no wonder she had no patience 
with her brother for interfering with her 
enjoyment of it. Miss Frozena was very 
fond of love-scenes—in books. Did it 
ever occur to you as being at all curious 
that a creature with a heart absolutely 
wooden in its lack of true affection, will 
often be found the concomitant of a 
diseased fancy that revels with insatia- 
ble relish over the high-colored and 
unnatural love-passages of trashy novels? 
It seems as if such persons were inca- 
pable of feeling tender emotions except 
by proxy. Miss Frozena Bleake was 
one of this class. To the approaches 
of the other sex she was ice ; insensibly 
and unwillingly so, perhaps, but none 
the less effectually so. The most um 
exacting cavalier found the frigidity of 
her nature past all melting. It repelled 
advances and chilled gallantry with un- 
failing rigor. ¢ 

Had Frozena, then, never felt th 
sweetness of love? Ah, if those thin 
and passionless lips would but open, 
you might hear a tale of the past, all 
beauty and romance! Fifteen years ago, 
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when the youg lady was a chit of twen- 
ty, according to the family record—of 
seven, by Miss Bleake’s horologe—there 
dawned upon her world « warm-hearted 
and passionate Southern sun—in the 
shape of a young man from New Or- 
leans. Mr. Frézier was the child of 
French parents, reared in the Crescent 
City, and was possessed of moderate 
wealth. He met Frozena at the sea- 
side one summer, and being himself a 
little man, naturally fell in love with the 
“queenly” beauty, whose queenliness was 
in that day not so much a work of art as 
at present. He at once paid fiery at- 
tentions to her, and notwithstanding the 
iciness of her nature, was not repelled 
—for there was flame enough in the 
little Creole to have supplied a score. 
An iceberg could not have chilled him. 
He was true for a whole summer; after 
which he returned to New Orleans, fell 
in love with another tall lady there, and 
married her. 

Frozena was left disconsolate ; for she 
had loved the little man. Of all men 
who had ever laid siege to her heart, he 
was the first who had persisted long 
enough to make any impression. Now 
that he was gone, he-became her idol— 
for evermore set up in her heart, and 
never to be thence removed. All her 
life thereafter, her face looked south- 
ward. She became more icy than ever. 
Thoughts of marriage she had, as what 
woman has not? But thoughts of love 
did not necessarily accompany them. 
If she ever did think of love, it was with 
a vague, dreamy sense that it was a thing 
to come out of the South, as the warm 
winds do. However, she had loved 
once—feebly, passively, it is true, but 
still with all the strength her emotional 
nature possessed—and that one expe- 
rience had exhausted its shallow reser- 
voir completely. She now read the 
novels of Mrs. Worthless, and found 
more in them than in the wonderful 
life-dramas that were being acted every 
where about her in the real world! 


And where is Greenblow ? 
Wandering about his hotel, trying to 
forget his sorrows. 





A quarter of his whole fortune already 
gone, and nothing to show for it but the 
clothes he wore and the headache that 
still lingered, loth to leave him. 

From reading-room to bar-room, from 
bar-room to smoking-room, from smok- 
ing-room to billiard-room, where he 
watched the players with uncompre- 
hending eyes, and then back again, find- 
ing no comfort any where. 

He sauntered up to the office to look 
over the register—a practice he had seen 
many gentlemen engage in, and the mys- 
terious interest of which he much desired 
to penetrate and share. 

“A letter for you, Mr. Greenblow,” 
said the clerk. 

“ No!” ejaculated Darius. 

A letter was an event in his life. He 
had never received more than two or 
three since he came into the world. He 
turned the present missive over and over 
curiously ; he “ hefted” it in his broad 
hand ; he scrutinized the postmark with 
the air of a connoisseur. 

It was postmarked “ Butterfield’s Cor- 
ners.” Greenblow took it up to his bed- 
room to read. 

Thus it ran: 

“Dearest Dartus—I sit down to write 
you these few lines with an aching heart 
hoping they will find you well as I am at 
present. It is dreadfle lonesome since you 
went away. It seems as if it was a month 
though really only yesterday but to the lov- 
ing heart daysare as years to the loving heart. 
I hope you are enjoying yourself in New 
York where there is so many fine things to 
see. Would I were with thee Darius though 
no doubt you are happier without me in the 
society of new found friends. 

“Dearest. Darius dont forget your Emma 
Jane amid scenes of wealth and fashion that 
may surround you. I think of thee every 
hour and my lonely heart is cheered by the 
remembrance of your last Sweet words and I 
know you will keep your solemn promise to 
come back and take me to your loving heart 
and I will be all your own and the fountains 
of love shall be opened unto you. I know 
what temptations will surround you 

“Dearest Darius in that wicked city but 
when you are tempted think of me and re- 
member that I cherish your image in my 
heart forever. Were a King or a Emperor 
to get down on his knees afore me I would 
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say no I am bound to my own Darius as 
long as he is true to me which is forever and 
wealth cannot tempt me to forsake him and 
it was only last night that Jim Butterfield 
did get down on his knees to me and said he 
loved me better than the whole world. He 
wanted me to kiss him but I told him I was 
engaged to you. He said you would never 
come back and I had better let him take your 
place for fear of accidents but I remembered 
your last Sweet words and scorned him. He 
was mad at first but when I asked him sup- 
posing he was in your place and gone away 
and I was engaged to him and somebody 
should try to coax me away from him and he 
said there was no getting over that. 

‘* He was very attentive to me but J will be 
true to thee Darius. May heaven watch over 
you and so I pray for you in my prayers at 
night. Your own loving faithful 

‘*EMMA JANE.” 


“ Gosh !” cried Darius, throwing him- 
self down on his bed with the letter in 
his hand ; “don’t she like me though ?” 

The booby had no more appreciation 
for the true womanly faithfulness the 
letter exhibited, than if his head had 
been carved out of a pine-knot, This 
beautiful love, with all its rhetorical 
lacks in its present (a most unnatural, to 
her) form of expression, was as far in 
advance of the deserts of a fellow like 
Greenblow as it was above his compre- 
hension. It has always been a wonder 
to me how so good a girl as Emma Jane 
Harbottle could ever have permitted her 
heart to inclose in its pure depths an ob- 
ject so unworthy of her love as Darius 
Greenblow. But, all our lives, we who 
are observing our fellow-creatures are 
continually observing this very thing— 
this spectacle of the better nature loving 
(or fancying it loves, which is the same 
in effect) the worse ; out of its own rich- 
ness adorning with its own qualities the 
person of one who is barren of them, 
and then falling in love with what it has 
itself created—only to find, after mar- 
Tiage, that its paragon was but a miser- 
able lay-figure. 

Having nothing else to do while wait- 
ing for the return of St. Gorge Bleake, 
Darius resolved to set himself about the 
composition of a reply. 

“Tt ’tain’t no use,” said he “ She’ll 





never see me ag’in,’tain’t likely. I may’s 
well git red of her now’s any time.” 

So he proceeded to the office, where 
he obtained pen, ink and paper, and 
wrote the following: 

Emma JANE HarBotTLE— Your faver of 
the 12 is reseaved. I arived in this city safe 
and sound and ingaiged apartmence to the 
5 avenue hottel where I wright theas few 
lines. I have been welcomed to this city by 
sum of the moast distingished cityzens and 
am rappidly bein interduced into the first 
sirkles. Wharever I go I am treeted with 
politeness. This is not hully due to my 
welth, though it has got noysed about the 
city generly, but also to my persenal aperi- 
ence wich has gretly chenged sense I bid 
adew to Butterfields Cors forever. You 
wood skursely know me shood you see me. 
I am not the man I wus. A distingished 
frend his name is St. George one of the first 
familys last evenin interduced me to some 
beautiful ladys of high renown and moyin 
in the first sirkles. They treeted me with 
politeness. In the extreme. I may say. I 
also visitid other high sirkles. I am goin to 
a party in the first sirkles to-night wich is 
my reeson for abrupt conclushen. It is far 
from proble that I shall ever go back to But- 
terfields Cors. I am no longera member 
of them sirkles. If Jim Butterfield wants 
you why dont you have him he is as good 
as youll be likely to git. I tharfore bid you 
a final farwel. Sirkumstanses over wich I 
have no controle seperates us forever. I 
tharfore bid you farwel. So no more at 
present from Yours truly 

““D. GREENBLOW.” 

Cruel, cruel Darius! If you could 
have followed this letter to its destina- 
tion, and witnessed the grief it produced 
in the bosom of poor Emma Jane, per- 
haps even your selfish soul might have 
experienced a pang of remorse, The 
poor girl wept bitterly over your mis- 
sive, for she loved you sincerely. Girls 
have loved just so foolishly ever since 
girls were; and I suppose there is no 
help for it. 

After mailing his letter, Greenblow 
waited long and anxiously for the return 
of St. Gorge Bleake, but he waited in 
vain. That young gentleman had gone 
to Mrs. Biddlecom’s party, to dance a 
little, to flirt a little, and to eat a great 
deal. 
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Worn out at last, lonely, weary and 
cross, Darius crept to bed. 


CHAPTER VIII.” 
THE GREAT JAUNE, 


Tne great Jaune sat in his “ private 
study,” a pleasant room at the rear of 
his elegant house in Sucha street. The 
great Jaune was overlooking a small 
mountain of enveloped invitations to 
the approaching Ecervelée reception at 
Mrs. Morgan Millco’s. The reception 
was set for the coming Thursday even- 
ing, and the mountain contained the in- 
vitations yet undelivered. 

Ecervelée was the fashionable rage of 
the hour—a celebrated actress from over 
seas, who was married, as was generally 
believed, to a French count. She was 
therefore looked upon as a fit recipient 
of aristocratic attentions in New York. 
Mrs. Morgan Millco, from her fashion- 
able pinnacle, deigned to honor the great 
artiste with a reception, thereby to add 
élat to her own name and position. 

Mrs. Morgan Millco had furnished the 
great Jaune with a list of her desired 
guests, and requested him to make up 
the remaining requisite number for jam- 
ming the house from his own choice re- 
sources. 

The great Jaune rung the bell. 

“ John, order the carriage,” he said to 
the liveried lackey who answered his 
ring. 

“ Yes, sir,” said the flunky, and re- 
tired. 

He returned almost immediately, how- 
ever, to announce that there was a young 
man at the door, who had brought the 
letter which he handed to his master. 

Jaune opened it, and ran his eye over 
the contents. 

“ Greenblow,” muttered he. “ What a 
name! Rich, eh? Show him in, John.” 

Greenblow being shown in, beheld 
before him a fat, sleek-looking man of 
a good three hundred pounds’ weight, 
faultlessly dressed, by whom he was ac- 
costed with extreme urbanity. 

“ Mr. Greenblow ?” 





Darius nodded. 

“Yes! Iam very glad to make your 
acquaintance, Mr. Greenblow.” 

They shook hands. 

“Happy t’ know ye,” said Darius. 

“Mr. Littletop,? Jaune continued, 
“(take a seat, Mr. Greenblow) is one of 
my most valued friends, in a business 
way. I am glad of an opportunity to 
do him a service through you. I shall 
be much pleased to afford you the ongtray 
cf our best society, Mr. Greenblow—our 
very best society. And how is our mu- 
tual friend, Mr. Littletop ?” 

“Pty well, I guess,” quoth Darius. 
“Was yist’d’y, when I seen him.” 

Mr. Jaune, as he listened to this 
speech, bestowed upon Greenblow a 
stare, which indicated some surprise at 
that young gentleman’s use—or abuse— 
of language. é 

“Hah! -Yes, I see,” said Jaune. 
“You are recently from the rural dis- 
tricts, are you not, Mr. Greenblow ?” 

“ Yes,” said Darius, a little taken 
aback by the sudden query, and wonder- 
ing very much what had afforded Jaune 
this sudden knowledge. He ran his eye 
over his clothes, to detect, if possible, 
what there was awry. 

Jaune caught the glance, and under- 
stood it. 

“Now don’t be offended, Mr. Green- 
blow,” said Jaune, with a gracious fa- 
miliarity and condescension of manner ; 
“long experience in fashionable life has 
made me, as I may say, a ree-markable 
judge of human nature, and—and those 
matters. Your attire is not out of the 
way, especially. Its taste might be said 
to indicate inexperience, certainly ; but 
for the street—it’ll do, itll do very well. 
What I observed was, a peculiarity in 
your speech—a native accent, if you 
will allow me—tells the whole story. 
However, that’ll wear off, no doubt. I 
shall invite you to Mrs. Morgan Millco’s 
Ecervelée reception on Thursday night 
next. I have no vacancies on my list 
previous to that occasion. But you are 
lucky to have come in in time for that. 
It is to be something quite above the 
ordinary. Oh, quite so.” 

Jaune paused, and looked at his watch. 
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Greenblow sat listening with his mouth 
ajar. 

“You'll excuse me if I seem to be a 
little hurried, Mr. Greenblow. I have 
a number of professional calls to make 
to-day.” 

He gathered a few of the enveloped 
invitations from the sides of the moun- 
tain, looked at his watch again, and 
gave a sidelong glance at the door. 

Mr. Greenblow was not the kind of 
man who takes a hint, it seemed. 

“ Business p’ty lively ?” he asked, by 
way of continuing the conversation, tip- 
ping back his chair independently as he 
sat. 

“Very,” said Jaune. “The season 
sets in very early this year.” 

He rung the bell. 

“Ts my carriage at the door, John ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Jaune arose. 

“Before you go, Mr. Greenblow,” 
said he, “ before you go—ah, a word or 
two—quite in a business way, you un- 
derstand. It is necessary, before intro- 
ducing you to the responsible duties of 
society, that I should acquaint myself 
somewhat with your capacities for dis- 
charging them.” 

“Oh, if it’s money you mean—” be- 
gan Darius. 

Mr. Jaune put up his fat hand depre- 
catingly. 

“ That, my dear sir, is thoroughly un- 
derstood. I have no reference to your 
wealth. I mean to question your mental 
capacitieg only. First, then: do you 
dance ?” 

“Guess I do! Dance? You ought 
to seen me to home. I’m the best dan- 
cer in our neighborhood.” 

“ Ah, yes—I know; but, excuse me,” 
very blandly ; “ no doubt the dancing to 
which you are accustomed at your rural 
home is different, in some degree, from 
that which is practiced in good society. 
There are certain fashionable dances— 
the Lancers, for instance, and the Ger- 
man—are you acquainted with them ?” 

“ Never heard on ’em.” 

“Oh! then you'll have to go into 
training, my dear young gentleman. 
And, excuse me—delicate subject—but, 





with regard to your language—really, 
you must be a little careful, you know. 
Society will pardon a certain degree of 
eccentricity in those whom wealth em- 
balms, so to speak, with its luster; but 
there # a point, you know—can’t be 
overstepped safely. Now, have you any 
acquaintances in town at all ?—that is, 
besides our mutual friend, Littletop— 
who is, eh, you understand—an excellent 
person, but not in society at all.” 

“St. George Bleake—” began Darius 
again. 

“Ah! You know St. George, do 
you? The Bleakes are quite good, 
That will be of much advantage to you, 
no doubt. If St. George would interest 
himself, and introduce you somewhat 
among his friends—” 

“ He has a’ready,” put in Darius, ea- 
gerly. 

“Indeed! Well, I’m pleased to hear 
“* 

Mr. Jaune did indeed seem very much 
pleased to hear it, and if he had hitherto 
felt any shadow of doubt as to his course 
under the pressure of the Littletop in- 
fluence, it now vanished. 

“But you must learn to dance, Mr. 
Greenblow. Here is the card of my 
friend, Monsieur Trippit, whom I would 
advise you to see at once. It might 
also be well for you to spend a portion 
of your time at a gymnasium. Here is 
the card of my friend, Professor Holz, 
whose gymnasium is patronized by our 
best society. But don’t let him put you 
through the rougher exercises—spoil 
your hands, you know!” a grim satire, 
this. “But the lighter gymnastics are 
very good indeed to give grace of de- 
portment, and that sort of thing; you 
understand me. And now I really must 
say good-day. Consider yourself on my 
list for the season. You will hear from 
me often; and I'll keep my eye on you. 
Good-day, my dear sir. Give my com- 
pliments to our mutual friend, Littletop. 
Good-day.” 

And, with a cordial shake of the 
hand, Greenblow was bowed out of the 
presence of the great Jaune. 

Arrived at the corner of the block, 
Darius paused to look at the cards 
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he had received, and to collect his 
wits. 

“ Got to learn these new-fangled danc- 
es,” he muttered, “and gym it in a gym- 
nasium—wonder what it is, any how— 
and look out for my language. Last’s 
easy ’nough! T’others’ll cost somethin’! 
There! At it ag’in! Dum the cost! 
Ain't I rich? Or if I ain’t,’—and, in- 
deed, of late Darius began to entertain 
doubts as to the extent to which his 
funds might support that character— 
“T’ve got to make out I am.” 

Just then, Jaune’s carriage came roll- 
ing by, with its negro driver—an elegant 
turn-out. The great man caught sight 
of Greenblow on the corner, and bowed 
and waved his fat hand to him grace- 
fully. Here was a chance for imitation, 
and Darius at once caught at it; he bowed 
and waved his hand in return, almost as 
gracefully as Jaune had done. It was 
véry well executed indeed, and so Jaune 
thought. 

The carriage disappeared down the 
street, and Greenblow turned the corner 
to retrace his steps to his hotel. ° 

As he walked on, he took frequent 
occasion to practice waving his hand 
and bowing, thus affording some amuse- 
ment to various ladies who saw him 
from their windows, and who naturally 
supposed him to be a little under the in- 
fluence of beverages. 


CHAPTER IX. 
GREENBLOW CUTS CAPERS. 


THERE is’no more distinguished estab- 
lishment of its distinguished class, than 
the Dancing Academy of Mons. Bout- 
pied Trippit. All my faut ton readers 
will immediately recognize thé name of 
this popular cultivator of the Terpsi- 
chorean talents of young Gotham. His 
Academy is situated in the heart of up- 
per-tendom, and is extensively patronized 
by our best society. 

No small degree of credit is due to 
the great Jaune, for his valuable efforts 
toward the building up of the Trippit 
Terpsichorean Academy. Mr. Jaune 








knew, that it is one of the first duties of 
the good citizen to sustain the educa- 
tional institutions of his native land. 
Besides, Mons. Trippit made it profitable 
to Mr. Jaune to do so. And if there 
was any thing more especially calculat- 
ed than another to arouse the finer in- 
stincts of Jaune’s nature, it was the 
putting into his fat hand of a current 
note—not the editorial sort; the finan- 
cial—and the larger the denomination of 
the note, the more profoundly Mr. Jaune 
was touched. 

Mons. Trippit not only allowed Jaune 
a percentage on the money received for 
each pupil sent him for education, there- 
fore, but he further made himself dear 
to the great man in the way most calcu- 
lated to prove satisfactory. 

Darius made it his earliest business 
to call upon Mons. Trippit. The result 
of the interview was that Greenblow 
gave Mons. Trippit a sufficient check on 
the Broadway Bank, and took his danc- 
ing lesson at once, and in private. 

“You sall make vairy fine dancer, 
Mistare Grinblow,” declared the mon- 
sieur. “I sall be proud of you once.” 

This sweet flattery conquered Darius 
completely—this and more of its kind. 
He thought he had never seen a more 
perfect specimen of the polished gentle- 
man than the little dancing-master. Be- 
fore the end of the lesson, he had estab- 
lished confidential relations with the 
monsieur—had informed him frankly of 
his newness to the conventionalities of 
high life, and his desire to become au 
fait in their practice. 

“T want you to put me right through 
now, mounseer,” said Darius. “I’m a- 
goin’ to eome out at that there reception, 
next Thursday night, and I’ve got to git 
on lively.” 

“You sall have the lesson one time 
in every day, Mistare Grinblow. Ve sall 
put you, what you call it, very rapide.” 

“ That’s the idear, I guess.” 

“Vith such fine figuer—such laig, 
such foot—you sall get it all—pouf!— 
so! Very rapide.” 

Darius surveyed his figure in the 
glass, in a high state of satisfaction with 
it. 
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“Dress p’ty fair, too, don’t I—eh? 
How’s them clo’es ?” 

“ Ab! it is very fine!” 

“They'll set a feller off—clo’es will. 
Won’t be many trowsis at that there re- 
ception to beat them—hay?” and Darius 
stretched out his long leg and stroked 
the ghastly yellow which robed it. 

“Quoi! But you vill not vear dat 
pants for de recepshone? Dat is not 
style, pardonnez! It is vairy good into 
de street, but for recepshone, ah, non! 
Did you not know you must have quite 
other suit to dance?” 

The inevitable flash of distress that 
accompanied each discovery of a neces- 
sity for fresh expense, ran through Green- 
blow’s mean little soul, when he fully 
comprehended that he must provide 
himself with a new suit of broadcloth 
throughout in which to make his début 
into our best society. The reflection 
that his destiny required these extrava- 
gances of outlay, made him succumb to 
this new trial of his pocket. 

Mons. Trippit recommended Green- 
blow to his own tailor—who would “do 
it all so right, you see””—and on his re- 
turnward way to his hotel, Darius stop- 
ped and purchased the material, and was 
measured for a fashionable uniform, to 
be ready in good season for the ap- 
proaching party. 

In the evening, the gymnasium was 
visited, and Darius thought that of all 
the extraordinary things fashionable peo- 
ple were called upon to do, here was 
the most extraordinary by all odds. 

“Darned ef it ’tain’t jest like a cir- 
cus!” he muttered, as he stared about 
him. 

Holz’s gymnasium is in —th street, 
just around the corner of Fifth avenue. 
It is situated over a livery-stable—gym- 
nasiums almost always are situated over 
livery-stables, by the way—and there 
was an abiding “ horsy” smell on the 
premises, very suggestive of the eques- 
trian curriculum. _ Standing in the large 
exercising hall, Greenblow looked upon 
a scene of horizontal bars, flying rings, 
trapezes, upright and parallel ladders, 
vaulting horses, dumb-bells, Indian clubs, 

and unnamable contrivances of a similar 








character, that was quite bewildering, 
Several young men in light, loose cos 
tumes were swinging the clubs, putting 
up the dumb-bells, climbing the ladders, 
and swinging on the bars; and there 
was a group of half a dozen arrayed in 
tights, spangles and motley in no wise 
differing from those worn by “ profes- 
sional” performers, who were posturing, 
somersaulting, and reversing their per- 
pendicular variously ; while others were 
whirling on the trapezes, or making airy 
excursions across the leng hall on the 
flying rings. 

Greenblow’s unknowing eyes rested 
on more than one scion of an aristocratic 
house, among the amateur gymuasts be- 
fore him—a fact which bids us hope 
Not unfrequently, a Fifth avenue youth 
becomes an expert gymnast; and it isa 
very fashionable thing to have your gym- 
nasium to go to, even among those puny 
youths who “look in” once a month, 
and never get up any muscle at all— 
which is a real pity when there is a 
brain-lack also. 

Now, Darius was possessed of a tol 
erable share of natural muscle, and his 
big, broad hands gave token of his hav- 
ing swung an ax in boyhood. [The 
reader should not get the idea that I am 
inclined to ridicule big hands because 
they are big. I see no more occasion 


for that than for ridiculing big hearts, or’ 


big heads, or big any thing. I really 
never could see wherein little hands or 
feet were more creditable to a man than 
big ones. The trimmest little foot I 
ever saw on a man was that of a gentle- 
man from Africa who used to cut hair 
in my native town when 1 was a boy; 
and the biggest fist I ever “felt the 
weight of” was a life-cast of that noble 
American gentleman, Abraham Lincoln. 
But hands “become legitimate objects of 
ridicule when their owner is ashamed 
of them—just as noses do, or ears, or 
any other part of us. That Greenblow 
was so heartily ashamed of his hands, 
is a trait so entirely in character that it 
could hardly escape notice.]} 

Darius imagined, as he witnessed the 
performance of these young gentlemen, 
that he could create a marked sensation 
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among them by the exhibition of his 
brawn. His ambition was fired at once. 
He started for the office, down-stairs, and 
inquired for Professor Holz. 

Mr. Holz came—a modest-looking 
man of medium stature, with a cigar in 
his mouth and a soft hat on his head. 
To him Greenblow handed the card re- 
ceived from Jaune. 

“ All right, sir,” was the quiet reply. 
“ Are you going to join us?” 

Darius guessed he was; and it was the 
work of but a moment to effect the join- 
ing accordingly. All he had to do was 
to subscribe his name and address in 
the big book of the institution, and pay 
ten dollars for a little cupboard-key ; 
the cupboard was one of about five 
hundred similar cupboards, each large 
enough to hold on its pegs the out-door 
clothing of its temporary proprietor, 
while robed in his gymnastic attire. 

Professor Holz introduced Greenblow 
to his cupboard. 

“ Brought your rig, Mr. Greenblow ?” 

“ Hain’t got ’ny.” 

“Of course you want one. T'll show 
you some if you'll come this way. I 
generally have a few on hand when any 
one wants to buy.a suit.” 

“ More clo’es !” muttered Darius, as he 
followed. 

Truth to tell, Darius was hardly pleas- 
ed with Professor Holz. He had ex- 
pected to see a second edition of Mons. 
Trippit, or perhaps a reduced pattern of 
Jaune himself—instead of which he 
found Mr. Holz merely civil, not at all 
servile, and any thing but a snob. It 
netiled him. He was disposed to dis- 
parage Mr. Holz severely, in his mind-— 
that gentleman never knew How severe- 
ly. 
Greenblow purchased a “ rig,” how- 
ever—a flannel suit with brilliant red 
legs, slippers and a belt—and proceeded 
to don it, 

It was not a lesson night, and Pro- 
fessor Holz returned to his reading-room, 
leaving his new subscriber to make his 
début up-stairs in his own style. 

The first thing Greenblow tackled 
was an eighty-pound dumb-bell which 
he had seen a slim youth “ put up ” just 





before. What was his astonishment to 
find that what the slim youth had done 
with ease and one hand, he could not do 
with the most prodigious effort and two! 
He moved away from the bells in dis- 
gust, and essayed the Indian clubs. 
Worse and worse! The clubs were singu- 
larly, extraordinarily unwieldy, somehow, 
and after fetching himself a sharp tap 
on the sconce with a ten-pounder he laid 
that aside. 

A young man was running up and 
down the rungs of an inclined ladder by 
his hands, in a manner that seemed ex- 
tremely easy to do; and so Greenblow 
tried that—and reached the fourth rung 
only to drop to the floor completely 
“blown.” 

But there were the flying rings ; certain- 
ly here was an opportunity for a suc- 
cessful performance. In traveling by 
the flying rings, you have nothing to do 
but to take hold of ring the firsf, as it 
dangles at the end of its rope, and leap- 
ing into the air swing yourself forward 
to the next—grasp that, release the 
other, and swing to the next—and so 
on, across the hall and back. Any. body 
that is strong enough can do it, if he 
knows how. 

Greenblow achieved the second ring 
successfully. The third avoided him. 
In his distress he made a grab at the 
first again—missed it—and hung dang- 
ling and twirling at the end of the 
second rope, his long legs flying about 





. 


ludicrously in his struggles. A picture _ 


of despair, he looked about, as well as he 
could look, in that uncomfortable posi- 
tion, fora possible place to put his feet 
upon; but there was none—and the 
floor was a good ten feet down, which 
was no joke. There was but one thing 
to do under the circumstances, and down 
Greenblow came with a fearful thud, his 
chin colliding with his knees as he struck, 
an inglorious heap. 

For a good half-hour after that, Darius 
was content to stand modestly apart, 
caressing his bruises and watching the 
young men who exercised about him. 
But at last his ambition was again fired. 
A string of youths were running and 
vaulting upon the back of a wooden 
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horse, springing off over the mock ani- 
mal’s head. Here was a good oppor- 
tunity at last. Darius had leaped over 
* fences enough to know he could compete 
with the best, here, at least. 

He fell in line. 

When his turn came he made a very 
successful run, placed his hands on the 
horse’s haunches, leaped, stubbed his 
clumsy toes, and came down on the 
other side with a crash that jarred every 
bone in his anatomical structure. 

That was enough. Greenblow was 
quite disgusted. Returning only spite- 
ful replies to the sympathetic inquiries 
of his companions, who at first feared he 
was hurt, he moved away; and there- 
upon the sympathy became “ chaff,” after 
the manner of fast young men. 

Descending to his cupboard, he re- 
sumed his out-door attive and returned to 
his hotel limpingly. 

e racine 

For some reason not immediately ap- 
parent, Mr. Gorge St. Gorge Bleake did 
not resume Greenblow’s acquaintance 
after their affectionate parting in the 
park. Perhaps he was confined to his 
room by a distressing illness; perhaps 
he had been called out of town on most 
important business; it is not for a mo- 
ment to be supposed that he had come 
to the conclusion that he would do well 
to “shake” his new-found acquaintance 
before he got himself into a scrape. 
Had he not promised Darius an intro- 
duction to the world of fashion? Would 
such an estimable youth violate his 
word? 

At all events, Darius saw no more of 
him. Vain were his tenderly solicitous 
inquiries of the clerks in the office ; none 
of those functionaries were possessed of 
any information concerning the state of 
Mr. Bleake’s health, or as to his present 
whereabouts. 

Darius managed to exist without him, 
during that momentous period of prac- 
tice preceding the reception. His time 
was largely occupied in the preparations 
for his forthcoming début into “ high life.” 
Two or three hours of each day at Mons. 
Trippits— an occasional evening of 

companionship practice at that gentle- 








man’s Academy—a diligent performing 
of “steps” in his bed-room—two or 
three visits for consultation at the resi- 
dence of the great Jaune—these and 
sundry other employments of like impor- 
tance, filled up his time so completely 
that there were very few gaps. The 
eventful evening came upon him almost 
by surprise. 

As for the gymnasium, he went there 
no more. He had got quite enough of 
it. Mons. Trippit was much more to 
his taste. Thegreen shirt and red trow- 
sers hung in the darkness and silence of 
cupboard number 510, and its key hung 
undisturbed on the hook in Mr. Holz’s 
office. Wiliiam Wirt Sikes. 





THE SHIP OF THE DESERT. 


E who has contemplated the more 
fertile regions of the earth, their 
luxuriant productions, and dense pop- 
ulation, must be struck with horror 
when he beholds the Deserts of Arabia 
and Africa, and sees around him a vast 
extent of dry and burning sand, unfavor- 
able alike to animal and vegetable life. 
But when he comes to examine the 
structure of the camel, he finds, in the 
peculiar conformation of its foot and 
stomach, a beautiful illustration of the 
care which nature has taken in adapting 
animals to particular localities. From 
this it may be inferred ihat the desert is 
not an accidental defect, an unplanned 
eyesore on the earth’s surface, owing its 
existence merely to the effects of a de- 
structive power defacing the fair form 
of nature, but is a settled part of the 
great scheme of creation ; and the animal 
thus provided is poetically described by 
the Arabian epithet, the Ship of the Desert. 
If it had been proposed to construct 
an animated machine that should be best 
calculated to meet the exigencies of the 
animal, where could we find a better so- 
lution of it than in the construction of 
the camel? The pads or sole-cushions 
of the spreading feet are divided into toes, 
without being externally separated ; these 
buoy up, as it were, the whole bulk with 
their expansive elasticity from sinking into 
the sand, on which the animal advances 
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with silent steps—the nostrils so formed 
that it can close them at will to exclude 
the drift-sand of the parching simoom— 
the powerful upper incisor teeth for as- 
sisting in the division of the tough, prickly 
shrubs and dry, stunted herbage of the 
desert—and above all, the cellular struc- 
ture of the stomach, which is capable of 
being converted into an assemblage of 
water-tanks—bear ample testimony to 
the care manifested in the structure of 
this extraordinary quadruped. Mr. Mac- 
farlane has well-described “ the noiseless 
step of the camel from the spongy nature 
of his feet. Whatever be the nature of 
the ground, sand, or rock, or turf, or 
paved stones, you hear no footfall; you 
see an immense animal approaching you 
stilly as a cloud floating on air, and un- 
less he wear a bell, your sense of hearing, 
acute as it may be, will give you no in- 
timation of his presence.” 

The two species of camel were known 
to Aristotle, who in his Natural History, 
mentions both the Arabian and the Bac- 
trian, remarking that the latter has two 
humps, and the former has one. That 
accurate observer also describes the pe- 
culiar mode of the camel’s walk to be by 
raising the two legs of the same side, the 
one immediately after the other; not 
moving the two legs diagonally in the 
manner of most other quadrupeds. 

Herodotus tells us that horses tremble 
when they see 2 camel—that they can 
not bear either the sight or the smell of 
a camel; upon which Larcher, in his 
edition of Herodotus, remarks that famil- 
iarity with the camel soon subdues this 
natural shyness in the horse. George 
Eliot, (Mrs. Lewes), the authoress of Adam 
Bede, has cleverly availed herself of this 
fact in that able work, wherein she says, 
in reference to “the smart rap, as if 
with a willow wand,” given twice “at 
the house door” (the death-warning of 
Mias Bede the night he was drowned)— 
“ Adam was not a man to be gratuitous- 
ly superstitious, but he had the blood 
of the peasant in him, as well as the ar- 
tisan; and a peasant can no more help 
believing in a traditional superstition 
than a horse can help trembling when 
he sees a camel,” 





Of the history and natural economy 
of the camel, his pilgrimages and jour- 
neyings across the desert, we have many 
very interesting accounts. One of the 
latest is that published a few years since, 
by Mr. George P. Marsh, who, during 
his residence in the Turkish Empire as 
United States Minister, enjoyed peculiar 
advantage for investigating the question 
of introducing the camel into the United 
States for economical purposes—-a sub- 
ject which had previously engaged much 
of his time and attention. Mr. Marsh’s 
volume is a carefully digested summary 
of the information in regard to the nat- 
ural history and peculiar habits of the, 
camel that is found in the most authen- 
tic sources, together with the results of 
extensive personal observation. 

The disposition of this animal, which 
had received almost universal praise 
from traditional writers until our “ How- 
adji in Egypt” expressed a strongly dis- 
senting opinion, shows less amiable traits 
than he has usually been clothed with 
in the descriptions of imaginative tray- 
elers. Mr. Marsh tells us that the camel, 
though less vicious than the horse, is not 
altogether so patient an animal as he is 
generally represented. His anger is in- 
deed not easily excited, but when once 
thoroughly irritated he long remembers 
the injury which has provoked him; 
and the “ camel’s temper ” is a proverb- 
ial expression used by the Arabs to de- 
note a vindictive and unforgiving dispo- 
sition. Although he sometimes strikes 
with the forefoot, yet the hoof being un- 
armed, his blows are feeble, and his 
only dangerous weapon is his teeth. 
These are used with powerful effect in 
the barbarous fights which are sometimes 
got up as spectacles; but it is only un- 
der certain special circumstances, which 
are easily avoided, that he attacks his 
driver. 

His only ordinary manifestation of 
discontent is the harsh and _ ill-natured 
growl he sets up whenever he is ap- 
proached to be loaded or mounted, and 
especially when any attempt is made to © 
overcharge him. In the stillness of the 
desert, the growl of a caravan, preparing 
for the morning’s march, is heard for 
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miles around ; though the true Maherry 
seldom growls, and it is said there are 
breeds which have entirely lost this dis- 
agreeable peculiarity; yet, in general, 
silent as is the march of a burden cara- 
van, its halts are very unmistakably an- 
nounced to all wanderers within a long 
distance of its track. So harsh indeed 
is the growl of the camel that Father 
Huc gravely declares that his camel- 
driver on one occasion put a pack of 
wolves to flight by tweaking his camel’s 
nose till he roared again ! 

Mr. Marsh confirms the usual accounts 
of the temperate habits of the camel—a 
quality on which his great value chiefly 
depends. By means of the nutriment 
derived from the absorption of the hump, 
and the fluid preserved in and perhaps 
also secreted by the water-sac, he is able 
to travel several days without any new 
supplies of either meat or drink. The 
period of abstinence depends upon the 
temperature and season, the breed, train- 
ing, and habits of the particular animal, 
and the amount of labor demanded of 
him. 

With respect to food, there is no doubt 
that the camel sometimes endures two, 
three, and even mere days of entire pri- 
vation ; but long abstinence from food 
is seldom necessary, because, although 
there are well-attested instances of the 
existence of tracts of desert frequent- 
ly crossed by caravans, six days’ journey 
in width, and absolutely without a par- 
ticle of vegetation, yet there are few por- 
tions of the Libyan or Arabian Deserts 
where more or less of the shrubs on 
which the camel feeds do not occur at 
very much shorter intervals. 

On the ordinary routes, therefore, the 
camel is not fed at all, even on long 
journeys, but is left to snatch his food 
as he can during the march of the cara- 
van, or gather it more leisurely while 
he halts. In a journey of seven weeks 
which Mr. Marsh made with these an- 
imals in Arabia Petrea, in the months 
of May and June, only a single camel 
of the caravan received any food from 
his driver. This was a fine large ani- 
mal bred by the Ahabdah Arabs, which 
was fed at every evening halt with from 








a pint to a quart of beans. His habit 
of feeding as he walks is a serious in- 
convenience to the traveler. At the 
commencement of the day’s march, he 
is ever on the look-out for the stunted 
acacias and other prickly plants, which, 
with occasionally a more succulent herb, 
constitute almost his sole diet; he snatch- 
es them in passing, giving you an un- 
comfortable jerk as he turns to seize 
them; or he suddenly stops, at some 
hazard of throwing you over his stoop- 
ing shoulders, and, in spite of your most 
urgent persuasives, browses at his leis- 
ure. 

The statements of travelers differ very 
considerably with regard to the quantity 
of solid food required by the camel. Mr. 
Marsh’s own observations would lead 
him to think it extremely small. The 
keeper of the herd at Pisa stated that 
when fed entirely on hay, the camel con- 
sumes little more than half as much as 
the horse; while, on the other hand, a 
correspondent in the Crimea informed 
Mr. Marsh that the Bactrian camel re- 
quires at least fifty pounds of hay per 
day in winter; and another in Bessara- 
bia estimates the daily winter supply of 
hay or straw at seventy pounds. 

The power of the camel to abstain 
from water is much more severely tested 
than his ability to dispense with food. 
He is patient under thirst ; but Lieuten- 
ant Burnes tell us, it is a vulgar error to 
believe that the camel can live any length 
of time without water; he generally 
pines and dies on the fourth day; and, 
with great heat, will even sink sooner. 
The testimony of travelers, as well as 
native observers, on this subject varies 
widely ; but their discrepancies can gen- 
erally be explained by difference of breed, 
of season, or by the greater or less suc- 
culence of the solid food consumed by 
the animal. 

The camel, with his slender and 
shrunken limbs, his light quarters, and 
his shambling gait, seems little adapted 
to the performance of any labor requir- 
ing either speed or strength; but his 
powers of endurance enable him to ac- 
complish a long journey in a shorter 
space than even the horse; and he bears 
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a burden greatly disproportioned to his 
own weight. The camel of the great 
Arabian Peninsula, though remarkable 
for his speed, is less powerful than the 
Bactrian, the Turcoman, the Syrian, or 
the Egyptian animal. In Arabia Petrea, 
his load does not ordinarily exceed three 
or four hundred pounds. Brown esti- 
mates the burdens of the camels of Sou- 
dan at the same weight; and Burck- 
hardt that of the Nubian camel at four 
or five hundred pounds. In India, ac- 
cording to Forbes, his proper burden is 
five hundred pounds, though some pow- 
erful animals may carry from six hun- 
dred toseven hundred. Fraser states his 
load in Khorasan at from four hundred 
and fifty to seven hundred pounds. 
Colonel Chesney found the loads of 
a caravan of several hundred camels, in 
the Syrian desert, to average five hun- 
dred and fifty pounds; though he else- 
where states their common burden to be 
six hundred. 

Purchas, the old traveler, says, “ Of 
camels there are three kinds: the first 
called Hajuin, of tall stature, and able to 
carry a thousand pounds weight; the 
second less, having a double hunch, fit 
for carriages to ride on, called Becheti, 
bred only in Asia; the third sort called 
Raguahill, small, able to travel (for they 
are unfit for burthens) above a hundred 
miles a day. The king of Timbuctoo 
can send messengers on such camels to 
Segelmess or Darha, nine hundred miles 
distant, in the space of eight days at the 
farthest.” He further states that such 
enduring swiftness would be almost in- 
credible, were it not corroborated by the 
best authorities, who all agree in their 
accounts of the speed of the Heirie, or 
Maherry of the desert—Purchas’s Ragu- 
ahill. “ When thou shall meet a Heirie,” 
say the Arabs, in their poetical mode of 
expression, “ and say to the rider, Salem 
Aliek, ere he shall have answered thee 
Aliek Salem, he will be afar off, and 
nearly out of sight, for his swiftness is 
like the wind.” The “Sabayee,” said 
to be the fastest of the swift dromedary 
breed, will, it is asserted, perform a jour- 
ney of thirty-five days’ caravan traveling 
{about eighteen miles a day, in five 





days, accomplishing six hundred and 
and thirty miles in that short period of 
time. Riley often traveled on a drome- 
dary at the rate of seven or eight miles 
an hour for nine and ten hours a day. 
Lyon says that the Maherry of the 
northern African Arabs will continue a 
long trot of nine miles a hour for many 
hours together; and it has been asserted 
that a Bedouin carried a letter upon a 
Maherry in four days from Cairo to 
Mecca, a distance of at least six hundred 
miles. 

Still, the swiftness of the dromedary 
is but great in comparison with the heavy 
camel of the caravan, or tlie baggage- 
camel, which may be compared to the 
dray-horse ; the dromedary to the hunt- 
er, and in some instances, to the race- 
horse. 

Burckhardt tells us that camels travel 
in single file, because if any of the loads 
fall out of order, they can be adjusted 
by leading the camel out of the line, be- 
fore those behind have come up; where- 
as, if they marched with a wide-extended 
front, the whole caravan must stop when 
any accident happens to a single camel, 

That the camel was a native of Asia, 
from the earliest times, and the great 
oriental commercial vehicle of ancient, 
as it is of modern days, can not be doubt- 
ed. We trace it repeatedly in the Scrip- 
tures. Thus, when Joseph’s brethren 
had cast him into the pit, and after the 
commission of their crime, he sat down 
to eat bread, “they lifted up their eyes 
and, behold, a company of Ishmaelites 
came from Gilead, with their camels 
bearing spicery and balm and myrrh, 
going to carry it down to Egypt.” 
(Gen. xxxvii. 25.) Again in Judges viii. 
21, we read that “ Gideon arose, and slew 
Zeba and Zalmunna, and took away the 
ornaments that were on their camels’ 
necks.” In Genesis xxxii. 7, we find 
that Jacob “ divided the people that was 
with him, and the flocks, and herds, and 
the camels, into two bands ;” and the 
domestic state of the animal at this early 
period is further proved by verse 15 of 
the same chapter, where we see, as part 
of the presents sent by Jacob to propi- 
tiate Esau, “thirty milch cameis with 
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their colts.” In Leviticus xi. 4, the 
camel] is enumerated among the forbidden 
animals, “ because he cheweth the cud, 
but divideth not the hoof: he is unclean 
unto you.” Part of Job’s substance (i. 3) 
consisted of three thousand camels ; and 
Camus notices that Aristotle observes 
there to have keen persons who have 
possessed as many as three thousand 
camels, the precise number of Job’s. 
The third messenger of evil informs Job 
that “the Chaldeans made out three 
bands, and fell upon the camels, and 
have carried them away.” When, after 
his afflictions, the Lord blessed the lat- 
ter end of Job more than his beginning 
(xiii. 12), “ six thousand camels” formed 
a portion of the blessing. 

And here we may observe, that though 
the inquiry has been the subject of much 
research, there is no satisfactory evidence 
of the existence of the camel in an 
originally wild state at any period what- 
ever. Diodorus and Strabo, indeed, 
mention its existence in such a state in 
Arabia ; and Desmoulins, who has writ- 
ten most reliably on the subject, asserts 
that it so existed in the time of Hadrian: 
the natives, too, of Central Africa main- 
tain, it is said, that the animal is to be 
found wild in the mountains where Eu- 
ropeans have never penetrated. But it 
is far from improbable that these wild 
camels might, like wild horses of the 
American prairies, have owed their pa- 
rentage to camels which have escaped 
from the control of man. Cuvier, in 
relating the report of Pallas upon the 
evidence of the Bucharians and Tartars, 
that there are wild animals in the des- 
erts of the middle of Asia, well remarks 
that it must not be forgotten that the 
Calmucks give liberty to all sorts of an- 
imals from a religious principle. 

We have some interesting chronicles 
of the use of camels by the Franks in 
Gaul. In the year 585, the treasures of 
Mummolus and the friends of Gondovald 
were carried from Bordeaux to Cou- 
vennes on camels: the troops of Gontram 
who were pursuing them, found the 
camels heavily laden with gold and sil- 
ver, the horses having been left exhaust- 
ed on the road. And, after Brunichild 





had fallen into the hands of Clotair, she 
was before her death conducted through 
the army on a camel. It is uncertain 
by what people camels were first brought 
into Gaul—by the Romans, by the 
Visigoths, or by the Franks themselves, 
John Timbs, 





IN DURESS. 
CHAPTER L 


Many of those whom this story ad. 
dresses have read “ Tle Man without a 
Country,” by Edward Everett Hale, 
And I shall be satisfied if this true re 
cital secures the credence which was 
won for that fiction by circumstantiality 
of detail, and almost living beauty of 
portraiture ; for so shall some dawn of 
hope blush upon the light which only 
at each dawning of the sun ever has 
swept through the window of a prison 


which has been, for many weeks, more 


desolate to me than the tomb. 

The sneer with which my custodian 
promises to forward the MS. for publica- 
tion makes that publication no more 
probable than the derivation of amber 
from the spumy jaws of Cerberus. 

Still, let it go! It will, at least, fur- 
nish me occupation and relief; and may 
—by some unexpected generosity of his 
—find its way into pfint, and so secure 
the investigation I have long and vainly 
asked, and which, to my consciousness 
of innocence, seems the certain precur- 
sor of my release. 

I am charged with the murder of my 
pariner in business, from the supposed 
motive of securing a large sum of mo- 
ney, known to have been in his posses 
sion a few hours before his disappear- 
ance: my arrest being the result of a 
plausible connection of facts, which, 
though separately harmless, became in 
the process of combination and analysis, 
conflicting enough with any theory of 
my innocence. 

I do not complain because of that ar- 
rest, which was reasonable, just, and 
necessary ; but that, during two months, 
I should have been sedulously prevented 
from seeing those who only can unravel 
the tangled skein of proof—that a cruel 
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prejudgment has not hastened the public 
to diligence of inquiry—that an enmity 
of long standing has not disqualified my 
jailer for his office—these have served to 
excite a sense of wrong, which is grad- 
ually burning into my soul a devil-like 
hate of every thing human. 

One afternoon in the latter part of 
last August, I was sitting in a lawyer's 
office in one of the towns which looked 
out upon the broad Ohio. I was the 
junior member of the firm, whose style, 
“Melchior & Fox, Attorneys and Coun- 
selors-at-Law,” was duly emblazoned 
over the door; and I was alone, Mel- 
chior having gone to a county town 
upon the Little Kanawha, to manage a 
suit involving some oil property. 

My profession had originally been dis- 
tasteful ; and its adoption—at one of the 
Eastern Colleges—was a customary def- 
erence to the wishes of my father, who 
had, out of a homespun phrenology, 
elaborated the theory that a dormant 
wealth of logic and eloquence was mine. 
In spite of this repugnance, however, I 
eventually acquired a fair knowledge of 
the law, and from mere force of asso- 
ciation, and the subtle aroma of books, 
bade fair to risg even to the dubious 
pinnacle of Congressional position. 

I had met Melchior under circum- 
stances of an early sorrow, bearing in 
no way upon the gloomy Present; and 
I have, therefore, a double motive in 
omitting any mention of them. 

The substantial service he then ren- 
dered me induced a strong, and—as I 
believe—mutual regard, which canceled 
his superiority of years, and led to the 
partnership which was destined to be 
annulled by a hand higher and mightier 
than any earthly one. 

If any portion of this seem unduly 
cold toward the man whose evanish- 
ment from earth has mured me between 
these dreary walls, it is not that I de- 
plore him the less, but that a stupefac- 


‘tion of suspense has obliterated every 


feeling and power, which may not fur- 
ther the purposes of a pardonable selfish- 
ness. I plead in my own behalf; let 
Others preach his burial sermon, and 
eulogize the talents and acquirements of 
Vou. II.—24. 





which no one can feel higher intellectual 

admiration than I, who snuff the scent 

of the falling leaves from wood-walks 
which I may never tread again. 

Here am I, Leander Fox, as innocent 
as the oriole which nested last spring in 
the dells that are so dear to me ; but their 
leaves droop in death—russet, and gold, 
and flamy—through the still cool air, to 
fertilize the buds of another year; the 
painted oriole gleams through the dis- 
tant, ever-verdurous swamps of the Su- 
wanee, and I am here, half-crazed with 
an agony of self-pity, and almost careless 
as to how my story may read. 

I am very well aware that the first 
comment of it will be that it possesses 
no such polish as that of which De 
Quincey is, by an infinite remove, su- 
preme master; and that the common 
impulses of compassion will, if they 
ever exist for me, follow, rather than 
precede, the contemptuous outcry of af-- 
fronted critics. Still, I care not. I am 
cribbed by four undecorated walls, with- 
out either rhyming dictionary or lexicon 
of classical quotations to rub down as-- 
perities and give prominence to merits; 
and hate these critical devourers of bet- 
ter men, with a hate only the more 
bitter because it is so impotent, and so. 
cruelly removed from grammatical privi- 
leges. 

The afternoon of that August day 
was devoted to the unprofessional task 
of drawing the monogram of the lovely 
woman, whose power over me even 
Melchior’s remonstrances had not en- 
tirely disarmed ; and as the tracery of 
her initials grew under my pencil, those 
exquisite lines of Ben Jonson came al- 
most unconsciously from my lips: 

** Her treading would not bend a blade of grass, 
Or shake the downy blow-ball from his stalk! 
But like the soft west wind she shot along, 
And where she went, the flowers took thickest: 

root, 
As she had sowed them with her odorous foot.”” 

This worse than useless maundering, 
however, was interrupted by the entrance 
of an old farmer from the Little Ka- 
nawha valley,who handed me a carefully- 
sealed note from my partner, which I 
have lost, but think I can quote verba- 
tim from memory. 
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** OLEOPOLIS, August 26th, 1866. 

“ Dear F.—Let the office, and every thing 
in it, take care of themselves; and join me 
here at once. I have stumbled upon an as- 
sured fortune for us both, and need you. 

** Don’t stop to wonder whether Iam crazy ; 
but sell my ‘Oilstone’ stock to Fred. 
Havens, and briug the proceeds (in large 
bills) with you. H. offered me 134 for it, 
but don’t haggle about the matter if he 
recedes a little. Even if you have to sell at 
100, we can carry the point. 

“ Yours, Gro. MELCHIOR. 

* P.§. I enclose power of Att’y.”’ 

Now Havens lived three or four miles 
out of town; and even the activity 
which I caught from the apparent ex- 
citement under which the note was 
penned would scarcely have enabled me 
to arrange the sale in time for the seven 
o’clock boat up the river. It was, there- 
fore, with a feeling of great relief that I 
saw the very man I wished standing by 
his horse at the nearest corner, as I 
ushered old Atkins ont of the office- 
door, with a haste which must have 
seemed unceremonious enough. 

Havens was eager for the stock, which 
T presently sold to him at 127—taking 
his cheque for $6,350 upon the Third 
National Bank of Parkersburg, and sur- 
rendering to him stock certificates of 
100 shares (Nos. 77 to 176, inclusive,) in 
the “ Oilstone Boring and Mining Com- 
pany.” He apologized for being unable 
to check upon our village bank, but I 
‘told him it was of no consequence. In 
‘fact, nothing could have suited my 
‘wishes better, as the Silverdale Bank 
had closed for the day, and I would not 
reach Parkersburg until eleven o’clock 
on the succeeding morning. 

All this duly accomplished, I returned 
.to the office, followed by the man Atkins, 
who said, as he sat on the dingy sofa, 

‘smoking a pipe of red “ Powhatan” 
‘Clay, 

“ Melchior and me have made a trade.” 

Now I had never liked the man— 
‘partly on account of his sly, cringing 
‘manner—and more because of a rumor 
‘which had reached me through an inti- 

umate friend as to his unkindness toward 
this wife—so I only shrunk to a closer 
weticence as I wondered what could be 











the nature of a traffic between men of go 
different qualities and occupations. 

He told me that his visit to Silver. 
dale was at Melchior’s request, and that 
he would return with me as soon as] 
had “ fixed up things.” 

I merely replied, “ Very well. All I 
have to do is the packing of my valise,” 
which was in the tiny bed-room behind 
the office. 

As I stooped over the valise with my 
back to him, I happened to glance into 
the front room, and noticed an eager 
and curious avarice in his blood-shot 
eyes which vanished as I looked at it, 
and gave me but an instant’s thought; 
although a more attentive reflection 
then, might have served, within two 
days, to prolong two lives, and save my 
own from peril. 

The valise was packed, and some un- 
important chat ensued, when we heard 
the clear whistle of the Thetis as she 
approached a lower curve of the river; 
and, by hard walking, we managed to 
reach the landing just before the plank 


- was hauled in. 


That night’s sail, I never can forget. 
I sat near the bow of the steamer, after 
having finally shaken off the persistent 
Atkins; and as I wondered what neces- 
sity of speed had brought me a letter on 
Tuesday afternoon which was dated on 
Sunday, so far away, the moon rose, three 
days past its full, and over the “ Belle 
Riviére,” ere its waters lapsed along the 
sides of the Thetis, there poured a broad 
and brilliant beauty in all the stately 
sweetness of that Clara whom, in my 
heart of hearts, I worship even now. 
That such calm as then drooped over 
me was never again to be mine, was 
mercifully hidden, as the moon floated 
through a thousand worshiping constel- 
lations to a cloudless zenith. 

Melchior met us on the Parkersburg 
dock, and after saluting me briefly but 
cordially, turned to Atkins and asked 
him to be sure and meet us at the Union 
Hotel at one o’ciock, giving him the 
number of his room; either 17 or 27,1 
forget which. 

“You've got the papers all ready, I 
supp%se,” said he. 
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“ Yes, “yes!” answered Melchior, im- 
patiently ; and we both felt a consider- 
able relief as Atkins left us at the first 
corner. 

It was perhaps five minutes’ walk to 
the “ Union,” and only some indifferent 
conversation passed between us on the 
way. 
“ Well, Melchior,” said I, “what is 
it?’ when we were fairly closeted; and 
I handed him Fred. Havens’ cheque, 
drawn at my request to my own order, 
as there was no likelihood of our meet- 
in Parkersburg. 

He took the cheque, glanced at it, 
and rose. 

“ Quite right, Leander. Let us go 
to the bank, and hurry back, so that I 
can explain all this mystery before that 
old ruffian joins us.” 

The teller knew us both, and im- 
mediately cashed the cheque; and be- 
fore leaving the bank, Melchior rolled 
up the money and put it in the breast- 
pocket of his coat; after which, he re- 
turned with me to the hotel. And now 
for his story. 





CHAPTER II. 


It seemed that he had been very 
busily occupied in the case of Smith vs. 
Smith, a foolish litigation between two 
brothers, about the title to a piece of 
land popularly supposed to contain oil 
in abundance, notwithstanding an & ¢r 
absence of any surface indications. Sore 
error in the original survey had induced 
Melchior to verify the distances and 
courses, in company with Selah, the 
younger of the Smiths, and a civil-en- 
gineer, named Charles Anson. The na- 
ture of the contest between these Smiths, 
I had never precisely known, as Melchior 
had assumed the entire charge of it, and 
the intensity of feeling with which he 
hurried to the more important features 
of the story made him neglect details 
which less particularly concern him, my 
readers, or myself. 

Anxious to elicit some additional in- 
formation from Atkins, whose farm ad- 
joined that of the Smiths, he left Anson 
and Smith to return alone to Oleopolis, 








five miles away, drove a short distance 
further up the main road, and tied his 
horse to a fence-stake before proceeding 
to the house, which stood perhaps fifty 
yards within the inclosure. 

As he walked up the neglected lawn, 
a man whom Melchior remembered to 
have seen, but did not recognize, came 
hastily out of the door, passed him with- 
out any salutation, and walked rapidly 
up the road, every feature convulsed as 
though the storm of a great anger had 
left its track upon them. 

Atkins, it appeared, was away from 
home; but his wife—a fair-haired, blue- 
eyed girl of seventeen—rose from her 
seat by the window as Melchior entered, 
and met him with a set sternness of look 
which, as he said to me with a con- 
strained laugh, “ was enough to make a 
man feel uncomfortable.” 

He had known her when she was only 
the ward of Atkins, had very much dis- 
approved her childish incaution in mar- 
rying, and had even ventured to dissuade 
her from taking so irrevocable a step at 
so early an age, and with a man old 
enough to be her father and of no very 
enviable character. No wonder, there- 
fore, that he felt both surprised and hurt 
at her manner; and in his frank way 
he at once said, 

“ Why, Susie! Is this the way you 
meet me? What is the matter?” 

She stripped her left arm to the shoul- 
der, and there, stretching from the elbow 
upward, was a blue welt, which stood 
cord-like, as printed by the cruel Rus- 
sian knout, from the exquisite purity of 
the white, round limb; but though her 
bloodless lips quivered and her eyes 
blazed with white-hot passion, no word 
came from her clenched teeth as she 
pointed to this sign-manual of a cause- 
less brutality, and presently drew down 
the sleeve and buttoned it at the wrist. 

“ It was full five minutes,” said George 
to me, “ before my own indignation al- 
lowed me to speak; and considerably 
longer before I could induce her to en- 
lighten me as to the affair. At length, 
however, she abruptly said, 

“¢ Mr, Atkins lied to me, and so I mar- 
ried him. He told me John Parsons 
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had jilted me; and he promised to be 
kind to me and treat me well. I mar- 
ried him in order to forget a man who, 
as it has proved, has never forgotten 
me. Mr. Atkins flogged me this morn- 
ing with a rawhide, and worse than he 
did the other time. I was in my night- 
dress, trying to make the fire; and I 
couldn’t work any faster because he had 
forgotten to bring in any dry wood. 
John will kill him if he meets him. I 
wish I had killed him myself.’ 

“ There was such desolation, Leander 
—such sense of unmerited degradation— 
in the monotone of her voice, that I 
should have constituted myself her aven- 
ger if her husband had been within 
reach at that moment; and yet I firmly 
believe that so fearfully transformed is 
Susie Atkins by this scoundrelly abuse, 
as to be a sufficiently perilous adversary 
in herself.” 

“ Then, there is Parsons,” I suggested. 

“Yes, or he may be the instrument 
of an avenging Nemesis—all the more 
probably if we assume him to have met 
Susie, and to have been the man who 
passed me. ‘ Suflicient unto the day is 
the evil thereof’ I only know that I 
wouldn’t be in the old fellow’s shoes for 
much. But all this is not what I spe- 
cially wished to tell you. 

“Finding I could be of no use, I 
walked out of the back door of the 
house to a hill which affords an excel- 
lent view of the Smith farm, merely 
saying to the poor, crushed woman that 
I would stop and have a little chat with 
her before returning to Oleopolis. 

“ Half-way up the steep ascent, I sat 
down in a little nook to smoke a pipe 
and have a little quiet thought over the 
tragedy into which the Atkins imbroglio 
seemed to be crystallizing, resting one 
arm upon a rock about as large as a 
flour-barrel, which seemed as though in- 
tended for a lazy man’s comfort. To 
my surprise, bowever, the rock yield- 
ed to the slight -pressure, tottered, and 
disappeared into an oblique cavity 
from which gushed a blast of ice-cold 
air. 

“TI looked into the black and chilly 
opening, distinguishing nothing but the 








dim outlines of the displaced stone, as 
it rested perhaps six feet below me on 
what seemed the floor of some natural 
passage-way. 

“ My match-box was still in my hand, 
and suggested an exploration of the pos- 
sible wonders within. You will see 
them all to-morrow morning; and I need 
only tell you now that by the guidance 
of thirty or forty of the little wax-tapers 
I worked my way down the steep, nar- 
row entrance, and along a horizontal 
passage higher than my head, at the end 
of which slept, in its inky wealth, a 
LakE OF PETROLEUM. 

“ You may well look incredulous, but 
it is true. Here is the sounding-line to 
vouch that I am neither crazy nor dream- 
ing ;” and with that he drew from his 
pocket a package whose many wrappers 
inclosed a piece of ordinary lawyer's 
tape, all clotted and saturated with the 
petroleum of this mysterious pool. 

He had stepped upon a projecting 
rock, and by attaching a pebble to the 
tape had ascertained that the lake was a 
deep one, and that its surface was only 
three feet below the passage. Of its ex- 
tent he could not judge by the scanty 
light at his command; but it stretched 
away into interminable darkness be 
tween the rock walls of the widening 
cavern. 

“T hurried out into the blinding sun- 
light,’ continued Melchior, “ carefully 
concealed the opening with two or three 
stones as large as I could lift, and aftera 
moment’s half-dizzy thought resolved that 
we would buy the property—three hun- 
dred and twenty-six acres, as you will 
see by-the deed which is there on the 
table. Atkins never was a man to in- 
spire any degree of generous considera- 
tion, and the events of the past four days 
render him yet more unworthy than be- 
fore of a magnanimity which at my 
hands he never shall receive He has 
named his price, six thousand two hun- 
dred dollars for the farm, which, by the 
way, he has been for some time endeav- 
oring to sell, and is ready to sign the 
deed of transfer to us. I say‘ us, be 
cause you are in equity entitled to a 
share of any profits accruing from & 
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discovery made under such circum- 
stances. 

“T have satisfied myself that all the 
foot-slopes of the great knoll are upon 
this farm, and that the comparatively 
flat meadows which surround it are be- 
low the level of this fragrant Pactolus 
of ours; so that we shall enjoy an en- 
tire immunity from trespassing claims, in 
addition to an undisputed title. 

“T must have sat in that lonely nook 
by the entrance of the cave a half-hour, 
building all manner of air-castles for us 
both, with the Little Kanawha laughing 
from a long open rift through the 
stretches of ripening corn below me, and 
the barren cliffs climbing, terrace upon 
terrace, from my very back toward the 
eternal stars. At length, however, I re- 
membered that the farm was not ours 
yet, and made my way down the hill to 
hunt up Atkins. 

“T am ashamed to say that I forgot, 
for the time, my promise to Susie, who 
called to me as I was passing the 
house. 

“JT went in, and finding her rather 
more comfortable, did my best to dis- 
suade her from any violent course; un- 
hesitatingly counseling her, however, to 
abandon the dastard who had treated her 
so vilely, and take refuge with some dis- 
tant connections who live near her early 
home on New River.” 

His tenderness and dignity of advice 
to me only a year before left me no room 
to doubt that a Christian consolation had 
gone out to Mrs. Atkins with an effectual 
fervor; and no one incident had ever im- 
pressed me with more of genuine rever- 
ence for him than the delicate reserve 
with which he passed lightly over that 
conversation, and hastened to the events 
of the afternoon. 

He drove rapidly back to Oleopolis, 
arranged the purchase as has been men- 
tioned, and fearful that some outside in- 
fluence might prejudice our interests, put 
a stop to Atkins’ open and garrulous 
satisfaction by inducing him to come in 
person with the note to me, which was 
accidentally post-dated the 26th, instead 
of the 25th. Atkins furnished him with 
such data as were necessary to the 





validity of the new deed, and before 
nightfall, was on the road to Parkersburg, 
to which place Melchior, after arranging 
a postponed arbitration of the Smith 
case, had followed him on Tuesday, so 
as to meet us, and close the matter at a 
point where no disturbing element could 
possibly arise. 

And this little history explains how 
Melchior and I happened to be sitting to- 
gether in the Union Hotel, on Wednes- 
day, August 29th, 1866. 

“ By the by,” said he, pulling the bell- 
rope, “ an absurd condition insisted upon 
by the fellow is that I should ‘stand 
champagne’ on the signature of the 
deed.” 

The waiter presently made his appear- 
ance, and was asked to bring the wine, 
glasses and ice, and to have Melchior’s 
horse harnessed to the buggy and brought 
to the door. 

As the sound of clinking ice came up 
the stairway, I looked out of the window 
and saw Atkins driving to the door; and 
he was with us almost as soon as the 
materials of his ratifying drink stood 
on the broad table in the center of the 
room. 

Any outward show of excitement was 
most unusual with Melchior; but now 
his voice shook as he indicated the prop- 
er line at the foot of the deed, and 
said, . 

“Sign there, Mr. Atkins. Your money 
is ready.” 

He looked at me, and I called two 
loungers up-stairs to witness the signa- 
ture, inwardly fearing that his strange, 
anxious manner might arouse suspicion, 
but the old man had taken two or three 
brandies-and-water before joining us, and 
noticed nothing, while the others merely 
attested the deed in a careless sort of 
way, and hurried off as though rather 
provoked at the trouble I had caused 
them. 

I have since had reason to be certain 
that neither of them saw the money 
which Melchior now drew from his 
pocket and counted out to Atkins, who 
as carefully rolled it up and stuffed it 
into his wallet. 

Tue Rep Oak Farm was ours! 
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CHAPTER III. 


As may be imagined, the symposium 
was a very tiresome one to two of the 
trio; and just as Atkins rose to go the 
gong sounded. He gave us all manner 
of ineffectual hints as to the propriety of 
his dining with us, leaving us a parting 
sneer at what he was pleased to call our 
“ darned foolishness ” in giving him near- 
ly twenty dollars an acre for the “cuss- 
edest, triflingest lot uf stun-wall material 
he ever did see.” 

Both parties were satisfied with the 
transaction. 

After dinner we drove up the Little 
Kanawha, reaching Oleopolis about eight 
o’clock in the evening. 

As we entered the bar-room of the 
little village tavern, a letter addressed in 
a half-formed, girlish hand was given to 
Melchior. He put it in his pocket, 
where it rested until we had finished 
tea, and betaken ourselves to the very 
uncomfortable room which had been as- 
signed to us. He then turned it over 
between his fingers once or twice in a 
hesitating sort of way—drew the lamp 
a little closer to him—tore open the en- 
velop, and read the letter gravely, until 
toward its close his face beamed with a 
calm joy, and he said to me, 

“ Listen to these womanly words of 
as patient a Christianity as I have ever 
known. I read them to you, because 
weak fingers, and streaming, penitential 
tears, have made their holy utterances 
nearly illegible.” 

“Rep Oaks, August 28th, 1866. 

“DEAR FrreND—John Parsons has been 
here again, and says it will be cruel to us 
both, and bring murder on his soul, if I stay 
until the man whose name I bear returns. I 
told him you said God would not forgive 
me nor guard me, if I gave way to my hatred, 
and I think it will all come back if I ever 
see that man again. Besides, I am a poor 
little silly woman, and am sometimes so 
afraid of him that Iam almost mad. Sol 
am going away with John, who says his 
mother will give me a nice room, and take 
eare of his sorrowful sister. 

“*We had some bad thoughts last Saturday, 
when you met him and were so kind to me; 
but John is a real good man—and when I 


knelt down, as you told me to, and prayed 
with him that Our Father would lead us not 
into temptation, and help us to forgive every 
body, the sunshine came back again. 

“I know that you saved me; and we will 
always pray for you. Don’t be afraid about 
me any more. I do bless you, and know 
that God will bless you. 

“Your little friend, Susiz.” 


Little did either of us think that the 
eternal coronal in which those saved 
souls are the brightest gems floated al- 
ready just above his head! Little knew 
we that the morrow would be his usher 
to the rapturous seons of that Heaven 
whose diligent Evangel he had been ! 

The evening passed quietly away, as 
neither of us were in any mood for the 
riot of the bar-room below, and it was 
broad daylight before we awoke from the 
profound slumber earned by the journey 
and the anxieties of the preceding day. 

As we were sitting at the long, crowd- 
ed breakfast-table on Thursday morning, 
Atkins came into the room, and ap- 
proached Melchior with a giitter in his 
eye such as I never saw but once, and 
then in the case of a maniac, many years 
before. He had the same stealthy step, 
the same nervous mobility of face and 
limb, the same air of brutal and treach- 
erous cunning; and as he placed his 
shriveled hand on Melchior’s shoulder, 
one or two of us rose from the table to 
prevent the deadly grapple between the 
two men which the manner of the in- 
truder very fully promised. He shrunk 
back, however, in a cowed way, as Mel- 
chior flung off the polluting hand, and 
faced him with folded arms, and an air 
in which habitual self-control seemed al- 
most overborne by irritation and disgust. 

“Mr. Atkins,” he said, “ as you seem 
to be in a very ungentlemanly hurry to 
tell me something, say your say and let 
me finish my breakfast in quiet.” 

“My wife has run away. Did you 
put her up to it ?” ‘ 

“ Your wife has run away—has she ? 
I am very glad to hear it. You may 
burn that infamous whip of yours now. 
Gentlemen, you all know this creature’s 
innocent wife; but’ you do not know 








that I advised her, last Saturday, to 
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abandon him because he had flogged 
her most cruelly with a rawhice. I did 
put her up to it, and was sorely tempted 
to punish him with that same whip to 
the full extent of his deserts.” 

Atkins was nearly mad with liquor, 
and his temper did not at all improve 
on hearing this candid answer. He 
made a sudden vicious stroke full at 
Melchior’s face with the loaded butt of 
his heavy whip; but the blow was par- 
ried, and before any one could interfere 
the scoundrel was collared and dragged 
out into a side-porch, where he was most 
soundly thrashed with his own whip, to 
the thorough satisfaction of all who wit- 
nessed the affair. 

As soon as he could writhe loose from 
that iron grip, he leaped over the railing 
at the front end of the porch, clambered 
up into his wagon, and drove recklessly 
down a road which forded the stream and 
led over the intervening ridge, through 
the Manorkill defile, to the Great Kanaw- 
ha, all the time howling out strange and 
blasphemous curses upon his late adver- 
sary. 

Breakfast was effectually interrupted ; 
and we were glad enough to escape the 
stir and questions of the crowd, as we 
were again on the road, driving rapidly 
toward the Red Oak Farm. 

We were stopped, however, before 
half a mile was accomplished, by a shout 
behind us; and in another minute the 
man who had been Susie’s messenger 
pulled up beside us and said : 

“ Mr. Melchior, Atkins will never for- 
get how you lashed him this morning. 
He is a murdering rascal, and you had 
better look out for him. He turned off 
the Manorkill road just across the river, 
and, I am sure, is somewhere along this 
very pike on the watch for you.” 

He did not wait for an answer, but 
turned his horse, and rode back at a 
pounding gallop towards Oleopolis. 

Here was a second warning, yet it 
made as little impression as had that 
bad look in Silverdale; and in three- 
quarters of an hour, we had crossed the 
lawn and passed the deserted house, and 
were climbing among the blackberry 
tangles and cleared logs of the steep hill. 








Melchior went directly to the cave, 
and tumbled away the stones with which 
he had covered the opening, and, after 
lighting two of the candles we had 
brought with us, was about to slide down 
the entrance, when I touched him, and 
said, “Are you not afraid of taking a 
light into a hole like this, among petro- 
leum-vapors ?” 

He laughed. 

“T thought of all that the other day. 
The air inside, from some cause or other, 
is very little, if at all, above the freezing 
point. There are no vapors. Don’t 
stop to argue, but come in.” 

So saying, he disappeared with his 
candle, and I followed with mine. 

The passage was rather low, even for 
Melchior. I, who am a little taller, al- 
most at the first step struck my head 
against a smooth nodule which projected 
from the roof. The blow brought me, 
half stunned, to my knees; and the 
warm blood trickled slowly down my 
face from the aching gush, as I followed 
him along with greater caution than be- 
fore. 

During its whole length, the passage 
led straight toward the center of the 
mountain ; “ North by west, one hundred 
and sixty feet,” as Melchior called out, 
candle in one hand and pocket-compass 
in the other, from the brink which ar- 
rested his progress, As I joined him, 
with the blood oozing from my wound, 
and shining under the candle-light, which 
flared in the steady light, he exclaimed, 

“Why, Fox! You have huri your- 
self badly. We will hurry through our 
examination, and get back to Oleopolis 
as soon as possible.” 

So he laid down the compass, and 
stuck his candle not very securely in a 
little cleft above his head, and proceed- 
ed after a good-natured laugh at my sus- 
picious appearance, to tie up my broken 
head with his handkereliief, which hap- 
pened to be larger than my own. I 
have forgotten to mention, that, before 
coming in, he handed me a very curious 
meerschaum pipe of his, explaining that 
all his pockets were already full of law- 
yer’s rubbish. 

No craze or dream of his had conjured 
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up the Petroleum Lake, There it was 
at our feet, veritable and actual, with 
its rocky walls and arching roof, glit- 
tering with prismatic sheen under the 
varying light. 

Never, since the omnipotent chemistry 
of Nature evoked its fluids from some 
great central alembic, had mortal eye 
but his and mine beheld this wonder of 
wonders—nor ever did wealth more im- 
measurable sleep in more awful embrace 
than this mysterious pool between the 
rocky muscles of the hill. 

Away, and yet away, far as the dim 
light could pierce the more than mid- 
night darkness, stretched its dead repose 
—the diverging side walls, the upward 
slope of the dome-like roof—an unfailing 
exchequer, whose issues, guided by his 
Christian benevolence, might have served 
to soften the sorrows of many a desolate 
life, and bring God very near to many a 
repentant sinner. But it was not to be. 

As our eyes became accustomed to 
the light, I noticed a narrow ledge along 
the left side of the lake, and not more 
than « foot above it. I stepped down 
upon it, carefully avoiding a large bowl- 
der at the edge of the higher floor, on 
which Melchior was sitting, which 
seemed from a fissure at its back to be 
very insecure, and had, prebably, been 
loosened by his weight when he made 
the first discovery. 

I had proceeded along the ledge some 
five or six yards, when I was startled 
by a slight noise far down the passage ; 
and noticed, on looking toward the en- 
trance, that its dim, nebulous gleam of 
daylight was now completely obscured. 

Then I saw a black object under the 
candle, and before my partner was fairly 
on his feet, he was pinioned in its clutch. 
And then, in the awful struggle, Atkins’ 
face turned to the light; and as his lean, 
sinewy arms wound about Melchior’s 
powerful frame, and the ferocious slaver 
of the madman bubbled down his chin, 
I saw that the grapple was more equal 
than any one could fancy who knew the 
immense and educated strength which 
George possessed. 

As I scrambled back, I felt in every 


Atkins hissed through his knit teeth, 
“T owe you something for that you 
stole from me,” and the candle above 
them tilted, dropped, and dwindled to 4 
spark. 

I stepped up from the ledge: Melchior 
partly freed his arms, but all too late 
—Father of Heaven !—too late. 

For he stood upon the jutting stone, 
and the stone slid down the slope; and 
the snaky coil of the madman’s sinews 
preserved its murderous clasp as they 
shot with sullen plunge into the black 
lake, whose bosom broke up into a 
thousand rings of many-colored light 
that plashed and throbbed against its 
sides. 

They never rose, for an earth-slip fol- 
lowed the slipping stone, and buried 
them in their fearful tomb. 








CHAPTER IV. 


WHETHER the tragedy was so appall- 
ing in its catastrophe as to unsettle my 
brain or not, I can not tell. I only 
know that over the succeeding events 
of my exit, examination and arrest, there 
hangs a pall which lengthens as I try to 
raise it. The vague, chaotic memories 
—if memories they be—whicii link this 
hiatus in my history to a stronger con- 
sciousness deserve hardly to be recorded ; 
for they come and go, wane and assume 
shape, like the arrowy pageantry of some 
hasheesh dream. 

Now I am flying down that dark 
avenue, as the candle drops from my 
nerveless fingers, now toiling with Sisy- 
phean endeavor to set erect a mighty 
slab which shall forever conceal the 
adit to the place of the twin sacrifice; 
and again I seem to be in the murderer’s 
dock, where the bloody handkerchief 
and the lump of magnesian clay take 
form and point accusing fingers at me. 

And I hear many an one whom I 
knew but two short moons ago swelling 
the pitiless cry of self-righteousness 
against me who never harmed even the 
least of God’s creatures; and then my 
brain seems crushed by the grasp of an 





shuddering fiber that I would be too late. 


icy hand. AndI sleep and wake, and - 
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all these have passed away, and only 
my prison and my sorrow remain. 

If I be crazy, as this jailer of mine 
insultingly tells me, it is because of that 
thrice-accursed lake. I do not fancy 
that it exists. It is a reality. 

Let search be made for the entrance; 
let the half-burnt candles on the floor, 
and all the peculiarities which I state as 
characterizing that cavern of hell, be 
brought into court, against the hand- 
kerchief-and-pipe logic which has un- 
done me. Let every incident of day 
and place be sifted to the bottom, and 





after that, if Iam proved—as-proved I 


shall be—to have been terribly sinned 
against, fling wide these oaken doors, 
and restore me to the privileges of an 
unspotted life. 

For far away in the loveliest of eastern 
towns, the loveliest of maidens sits and 
waits for me; and I see the agony of a 
broken heart in the frozen pallor of my 
Clara’s face. She watches all in vain, 
for never can I come to her in the 
body. 

Yet to God be glory that we shall 
meet hereafter, where fathers can not 
poison young hearts, and judge and jury 
never elr: J. 





WORDS FROM 


MODERNISMS IN EDUCATION. 


HE present age repudiates many time-hon- 
ored theories, and oftep launches into new 
social and educational speculations, without 
considering the finalresult. Extremists are 
looked up toas ‘‘ leaders’’ for the solving of 
great problems, and the multitude madly 
dash after them, heedless of aught else that 
may interfere with their progress. Education 
is subject to the same vagaries, and, although 
its importance was, perhaps, never more per- 
tinaciously urged than at present, the ends 
attained are in no wise satisfactory. 

The present popular idea of a person “ well 
educated,” is one who possesses a large 
amount of intellectual knowledge. How- 
ever erroneous this may be in fact, it is, never- 
theless, the accepted one among the masses, 
and they proceed to act imbued with that 
understanding. The natural and inevitable 
effect is that a taste is cultivated in the mind 
for those avocations only which bring into 
action the intellectual powers. A people 
with their efforts directed to intellectual cul- 
ture solely, must in time become an enor- 
mity, a diseased community, a monster, with 
a head and no body to support it. Toaman 
only intellectually educated, life as a dray- 
man, a street-cleaner, a porter, ora brick-lay- 
er, is even more intolerable than to one wko 
has been drawn into a life of idleness and 
luxury. He will constantly be striving for 
something higher, and that, too, in a direc- 
tion diametrically opposite to the only mark 
he can possibly reach. Such efforts neces- 
sarily result in benefit neither to himself nor 
to the community. 





Still the great cry is for more intellectual 





THE PEOPLE. 


culture, and no thought is bestowed upon 
how to provide for balancing the other side 
of the scale. The market is already filled to 
repletion with candidates for intellectual 
pursuits. Look where you will, and the 
view is the same. Newspapers are over- 
whelmed with applications from sentimental 
ladies and aspiring young men, to be placed 
on the staff of contributors. Book and 
magazine publishers are surfeited with manu- 
scripts from importunate and needy authors. 
Our cities are filled with book-keepers on 
pittances so meager that many are months’ 
salaries behind, and yet there is another 
hungry crowd ready to step in the moment 
their places are vacated. The country is 
flooded with single-harness lawyers, who get 
a precarious livelihood—who can teil how? 
Editors work like galley-slaves night and day, 
for barely sufficient to keep them from want. 
Teachers labor for stipends that ever keep 
them on the verge of poverty. Ministers 
live on allowances so small that, as one of 
them has said, the congregation expects them 
to stay six days of the week in heaven, come 
down on Sunday to preach, and get back 
again in time for tea! 

Notwithstanding all this, the educational 
process is still going on with constantly in- 
creasing vigor. Our commercial schools are 
as rapidly grinding out book-keepers, as a | 
Michigan saw-mill turns out lumber; our 
colleges were never sending out more “‘ grad- 
uates,” and our medical and law schools are 
casting forth more men than ever to live on 
the misfortune and ignorance of the remain- 
der of the community. 

Why is this? Is muscle and manly labor 
really at a discount? Are we, as a people, 
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actually becoming educated too much? Such 
might be the conclusions from the facts pre- 
sented, but herein is not the real difficulty. 
The true solution is, our educational pro- 
cesses are false. Intellectual labor is deified 
while manual labor is degraded. It incul- 
cates ideas, the effects of which are only to 
raise up a class to live on the artificial wants 
of others. Nature is ignored, and the vitia- 
ted passions of civilization are taken as 
guides. The popular education of the day 
does not give the future mechanic, the stone- 
mason, or the farmer, any true idea of his 
avocation. The relation between the hard 
blows of mechanical toil and the develop- 
ment of the raceis notraueHt. Labor with 
bone and mnscle is made drudgery, while 
young men of all capacities are constantly 
urged to prepare themselves for some “‘ pro- 
fession.” Is it to be supposed that a com- 
munity can live, prosper, and properly 
develop by intellectual labor alone? Does 
not the supplying of our material, commer- 
cial and physical necessities demand the full- 
est aids of an education, specifically directed 
to material, commercial and physical ends ? 

Again: is it a part of true education to 
urge a young man to grasp after a position 
known to be beyond his capacities or reach, 
when it is morally certain that his efforts 
will result in disappointment? Or, worse, 
having imbibed an actual distaste for the avo- 
cation necessity will at length compel him 
to follow through life, has not his ‘‘ educa- 
tion”’ proved to him a source of misery and 
folly? Every one knows, not of isolated 
cases, but of numerous instances where this 
fact is typified; by a false idea of labor and 
an equally false idea of the use of educa- 
tion, society is robbed of useful members, 
and burdened with the grievous misfortune 
of sustaining a large class of these who live 
“from hand to mouth,’ trying to be any 
thing but honest, earnest laborers. 

Here evidently lies the great error; we 
educate too much in one direction and dwarf 
all else. Yet, by proper education, every 
blow of the blacksmith’s hammer may be as- 
sociated with development, educationally, as 
much as the pen-stroke of the book-keeper. 
-Each chip hewn from the rough stone may 
typify as great an intellectual idea as each 
word in the lawyer’s brief; each furrow 
turned by the farmer’s plow may speak for 
education as eloquently as the thesis of. the 
professional man. Such educationis needed 
every where, and should be found every 
where. A. M. Martin. 








PRE-RAPHAELITE WRITING. 


THE apprehended accusation of fine writing 
deters many a one from making heart-con- 
fessions that often clamor for utterance. It 
is the bugbear, frightening divers noble sen- 
timents into a signless death. 

Were Mr. Gall, the critic of our coterie, to 
read this remark of mine, he would fill my 
ears with far from complimentary rejoicings 
that any apprehension could be potent 
enough to depopulate the Republic of Let- 
ters, soto speak. Mr. Gall is the critic mili- 
tant, and believes, with certain philosophers 
of old, that war, in his, or any other domain, 
is an absolute necessity—an essential element 
of its economy, in fact. But Mr. Gall could 
never be accused of any thing fine, so I put 
no point on what he says, save cum grano 
salis, 

A simple sigh usually becomes our voice 
when we feel, perhaps, most deeply, rather 
than tongue or pen, and so we liveand speak 
and write, more or less, as hypocrites, emu- 
lating the Spartan youth’s mistaken courage, 
to the peril of the living thought within us. 

Iam inclined to quarrel with this result, 
for I so frequently miss the “‘ touch of na- 
ture,” in what would otherwise be faultless, 
The idea obtaining that we must not write 
just as we feel, all styies become more or less 
‘*stilted,”’ in the true sense of the word. Be- 
ginning with simple concealment, writers 
end with downright deceit; and, in forming 
a popular liking for what is unreal, sensation- 
al, weak and wicked, they put a yoke on the 
pen which can not be cast off at will. 

Is my expression—“ just as we feel” —one 
you could easily win for yourstyle? Iwould 
be willing to trust the experiment of thus 
writing, to your heroism, feeling assured that 
it could not be more severely tested. 

Have you never been struck with the pure- 
ly literary beauty, not tospeak of pathos, of 
the last letter of some miserable self-de 
stroyer, whom you would not previously 
have accredited with more ability for writing 
than that needed to make his mark? Ther@ 
is many a flash of genius in such literature, 
for the soul of the writer is too near disem- 
bodiment to don the harness worn by the 
slaves of the lamp. 

I assume that every litterateur has his pet 
sentiment, concealment of which, ‘‘like the 
worm i’ the bud,”’ tinges all his words with 
its own melancholy. 

“Mute, inglorious Milton,’ used his 
shroud for a napkin, and buried his talent 
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where it was not needed, leaving us so much 
the poorer, and himself, too—estopping him- 
self from the use of that peculiar mental 
“device”? which, mayhap, is now become 
his stinging remorse. Are not such, literary 
suicides ? 

You say I am putting the case a little too 
strongly? Ah! butitis asin tosham. Give 
me your true self when you write; then, what 
you say will be, to what your self-imposed 
bonds would cause yon to say, as “beauty 
for ashes.”’ 

Did you ask me for a lesson in the sincere 
style of literary effort which I advocate? I 
can but homilize in response, to wit: the 
writer is the style ; you and I are individuals. 
I would not do you the discourtesy to sup- 
pose that you deem it possible to be taught, 
or told, how we may counterfeit, or literally 
personate each other. Literary metempsy- 
chosis would thence be needed, and that once 
confessed, we are all at sea again, without a 
second Noah. 

You bid me note that dernier resort of 
him who fears to father the begotten of his 
brain—a nom de plume. Ah! masks are put 
on to be taken off at some future time—say 
when we become famous. The anticipation 
of so doing, or the consideration of the ex- 
ceeding few permanently successful attempts 
made by good writers to preserve their anon- 
ymous character, operates potently to check 
the freedom of expression, attempted under 
such a protection. 

An author’s vanity and fear are his Scylla 
and Charybdis, in an enterprise like this, and 
if they do not carry him altogether under, he 
is rarely so natural and outspoken, with a 
pseudonym, as when bearing his own well- 
recognized colors. 

It would be an easy matter for me to illus- 
trate this statement, by reference to but the 
half-dozen thoroughly excellent, absolutely 
anonymous works extant since the birth of 
literature. And I congratulate the book- 
world upon their being so few. Think, for 
a moment, from what peril Shakspeare thus 
escapes! There would be no limit to the 
number of those biblio-maniacs, who itch 
to dissolve such greatness into a flimsy 
shade, that they may release their species 
from the oppressive hight of his thoughts 
above their thoughts, were the nature of 
literary delivery reversed. In fact, those 
very crazy ones felicitously point the moral 
of the authorship status, and hence are emi- 
nently useful in their way. No, thanks to 
the power of truth! the play of hide and 





seek may do among the writers for Punch, 
but for the serious business of the pen, it 
long ago played itself out. 

I believe that the day of pre-Raphaelite 
writing is coming, nay, has already dawned. 
It has a better argument than such painting 
can produce, which is too patent for its ad- 
vocacy to be needful. When our writers 
shall have freed themselves from their old 
trammels, and taken a full inspiration of the 
new atmosphere, heart will speak ever to 
heart, and the pen become more possessed 
of the might of itself and the sword com- 
bined, to the dividing asunder of the earthy 
and celestial; to the exposition of thought, 
pure and undefiled. Clarabella Cluny. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF WORDS. 


Worps are in some respects like tools. 
They have their specific uses. One may hag- 
gle grass with a hoe, when he should use a 
scythe; but the hoe was not designed for 
such use, nor can such work be well done 
with a hoe. One may use a scoop-shovel, in- 
stead of a spade, to prepare his garden for 
planting; but he can not do his work so well 
nor so quickly with a scoop-shovel as he can 
with aspade. The attempt may be made to 
drive a spile with a carpet-hammer, or a car- 
pet-tack with a sliedge-hammer; or a numb- 
skull may try to subsoil the earth with a 
corn-plow, or harrow his wheat with a hay- 
fork; but all such misapplications of imple- 
ments are ridiculous and ineffective; and 
those who, from ignorance or heedlessness, 
enact such absurdities, are regarded with 
contempt by sensible persons. This style 
of elucidation might be continued to an in- 
definite extent, but it is needless. 

Words, as well as tools, may thus heedless- 
ly and inaptly be used, as in truth they con- 
stantly are; but, when thus diverted from 
their legitimate uses, and forced to do work 
—or at least to attempt it—to which they are 
not adapted, and for which they were not de- 
signed, they are most ungraciously abused. 
And such abuse incurs the greater condem- 
nation because words are the sacred mediums 
of thought, consecrated at their creation to 
their particular offices. 

The careless or the ignorant writer or 
speaker may say learn when he should say 
teach ; or either instead of each ; or upon in- 
stead of on ; or expect instead of suppose ; or 
such instead of so; or couple instead of two; 
or any other of the “five hundred” or five 
thousand inaccuracies in daily use, even by 
some who esteem themselves learned, as well 
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as by the unpretending ; but such misuses of 
words should not be tolerated in educated 
society, nor in books and periodicals. Yet 
fine talkers and airy writers, preachers and 
doctors, lawyers and editors, irrepressible 
orators and fascinating women, are reckless- 
ly and daily perpetrating such blunders, and 
** greater than these.”’ 

But the common verbal errors which, at 
every step, jostle and shock those who are 
truly educated, are not the worst that mar 
the strength and beauty of the English lan- 
guage in the United States. One of our 
great national faults is the habit of exagger- 
ation. With our exhilarating atmosphere 
and impetuous temperaments; with the 
great ends to be attained in defiance of for- 
midable obstacles; the eager desire to ac- 
complish more within a definite period than 
any other people; the unflagging purpose 
not to be excelled by any competitors ; and 
with the disposition to “blow our own 
horn,” we have acquired, in an unusual de- 
gree, the habit of exaggeration. And this 
habit has infected our social intercourse, our 
newspaper style, and even our more elabo- 
rate literary productions. The habit of exag- 
geration begets metaphor, grotesque com- 
parison, sometimes bombast, and often 
phrases of “sound and fury signifying noth- 
ing,’’ when critically considered. Hence we 
have a general indefiniteness in the use of 
words and phrases, and a shameful laxity in 
construction. 

Having for a long time cherished the pur- 
pose of writing some articles on the uses and 
misuses of words, and the inelegant and 
otherwise faulty construction of sentences, 
we are incited to a commencement of the 
task by several articles written by Richard 
Grant White, and lately printed in the Gal- 
ary. Mr. White’s criticisms on Addison and 
other writers, who have been held forth as 
models, are just and timely. But if it shall 
be found that Mr. White. also is liable to 
criticism, on account of Ais misuse of words 
and his faulty combinations, his errors should 
be promptly exposed; not in the spirit of 
retort, but in aid of his own purpose, which 
—it is just to suppose—is the defense of our 
noble language against the assaults of vul- 
garism, and deterioration, both in definition 
and construction. 

The word upon is often used as a synonym 
of on, for which there is only too mueh au- 
thority. But there are cases in which, even 
under the latitude of loose definitions, they 
ought not to be considered interchangeable ; 








and such a case is presented in the first line 
of the first numberof Mr. White’s ‘“‘ Words 
and their Uses,” in the Galaxy of February 
15th, 1867. He says: 

“T propose writing for the Galaxy some 
articles ypon words and their uses.” 

We insist that good taste and etymological 
accuracy dictate the use of the word on in- 
stead of upon, in the sentence quoted. The 
same error Occurs twice more in the same 
paragraph, in which he says: 

“* Upon the right use of language,”’ and, 
‘*mostly upon style.”’ 

In the next paragraph Mr. White makes 
the effort to create a sentence withouta verb, 
as follows: 

“Without dinner, no bloom; without 
grammar, no style.” 

This combination of words is ‘* without 
grammar.”’ If sucha violation of one of the 
vital rules of syntax be allowable in any case, 
it can only be with sensational and trashy 
writers, who are chiefly noticeable for their 
exclamatory style. 

Having contended that style can not be 
taught nor acquired, Mr. White says: 

“ Precision of thought, nicety of discrimi- 
nation, and a perception of the relations of 
things, and the power of language to express 
those relations, may be learned, or at least 
developed by a thorough course of rhetoric. 
But the result of this learning may or may not 
appear in the style of thelearner.”’ 

By omitting the parenthetical part of the 
last sentence—“‘ or may not’’—its incongru- 
ity with the argument will be apparent. The 
word but should be omitted. The use of.the 
word dut as an adverb, which occurs in the 
preceding sentence, although common, is 
deprecated by Webster, and has no license in 
etymology; and Mr. White, we are glad to 
know, is not the man to submit to a defini- 


tion, or a use, “‘unwarranted by adequate 


authority.” 

Again Mr. White says: 

‘“* Usage may be compulsory in its behests, 
and thus establish a government de facto, 
which men have found they must recognize 
whether they will or no,” etc. 

The substitution of no for not is so gross 
an abuse that we have the right to be sur- 
prised at it. It is doubtful whether compul- 
sory be rightly used. We do not see how a 
behest ean be compulsory. It may be per- 
emptory or arbitrary; but the compulsory 
quality must be in the government. 

We quote again: 

‘But Shakspeare having got the notion, 
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hence and how we can not of cowrse even conjec- 
ture,”’ etc. 

Here we have extravagance and absurdity. 
Wecan conjecture—perhaps only conjecture; 
but it is an absurdity, because it isa false- 
hood, tp say that we can not. The words 
“ can not of course even,’’ have no right in the 
sentence. Their omission, and the substi- 
tution of only or merely, would make the sen- 
tence respectabie. 

“Of such misfortune there is, however, 
not the remotest probability.” 

In this sentence we have another extrava- 
gance. If the writer had said, “‘there is no 
probability,” he would have employed the 
utmost force of language. 

In some remarks on a quotation from Cax- 
ton, Mr. White says: 

“Not only are the greater number of his 
words spelled as we now. spell them, but 
those in which his spelling varies are some- 
times orthographic and sometimes phono- 
graphic.” 

It is said that ‘‘all things are possible.” 
If so, the fact is to bedeeply regretted; but 
we doubt the possibility of finding in the 
productions of any literary man another sen- 
tenceso ungrammatical, so absurd, so mean- 
ingless, as the one just quoted from Mr. 
White. He uses a plural verb with a singu- 
lar nominative. And we are told that 
“Those [words] in which his [Caxton’s] 
spelling varies [from our spelling] are 
sometimes [why sometimes ?] orthographic 
[words] and at others [what others ?] phono- 
graphic” [words]. That is: ‘‘ Those in 
which his spelling [orthography] varies are 
* * * * [variations in spelling, or] ortho- 
graphic.’? Or: “‘Those[words] * * * * 
are orthographic [spelled words] or phono- 
graphic’? [words spelled by sound]. Or: 
“ Those [words] are sometimes orthographic 
[words] and at others phonographic”’ [words]. 
But how or when such words are changed 
from orthographic to phonographic, what 
such change is, why it is, what the difference 
between an orthographic word and a spelled 
word; and what Mr. White meant to mean 
by the entire sentence, are mysteries that 
have not been unvyailed. 

The article under consideration is liable to 
further criticism; but enough has been said 
to show that an accomplished scholar, an 

acute linguist and a sharp critic, may become 
60 careless, or so infected by the prevailing 
errors that surround him, as to commit the 
blunders which he most sternly condemns in 
others. 





This example should admonish that “large 
body of people,”? who have “very superfi- 
cial instruction,’ * * * * ‘who read 
much and without discrimination, whose 
reading is very much confined to newspapers 
hastily written by men also very insufficient- 
ly educated,” as well as such “insufficiently 
educated” editors, that while ‘‘ to err is hu- 
man,” the careless use of words and the 
construction of unmeaning sentences by lit- 
erary magnates is not only a positive, but a 
deplorable fact. R. L. Adams, 


ANOTHER VIEW OF EDGAR A. POE. 


WE have read with much interest an article 
upon Poe, the poet, by Mrs. E. Oakes Smith, 
recently published in BEADLE’S MONTHLY ; 
and also another communication, upon the 
same subject, by Dr. Snodgrass. Of these, 
we will only remark that Mrs. Smith’s article, 
even if mistaken in some of its representa- 
tions, evidently was inspired by a generous 
feeling toward a dead man, whose memory 
has been very hardly dealt with; and that 
the statement of Dr. Snodgrass, though 
doubtless a correct one, evinced in its details 
a greater regard for historical accuracy than 
tenderness for the frailties of an unfortunate 
friend. We have, also, an essay on Poe, in 
a book by George Gilfillan, entitled “A 
Third Gallery of Portraits,” and in this there 
may be said to have been summed up all that 
has ever been said against one of the ‘ best 
abused”? of men. According to Gilfillan, 
‘* Poe was no more a gentleman than he was 
asaint. His heart was as rotten as his con- 
duct wasinfamous. He knew not what the 
terms ‘honor’ and ‘honorable’ meant. He 
had absolutely no virtue or good quality, un- 
less you call remorse a virtue and despair a 
grace.” * * * ‘Hewas, inshort, a com- 
bination, in almost equal proportions, of the 
fiend, the brute, and the genius. One might 
call him one of the Gadarene swine, filled 
with a devil, and hurrying down a steep 
place to perish in the wave.” * * * ‘ Poe 
had Satan substituted for soul.” 

On reading whole pages of raving abuse 
like this, we stand amazed to think that a 
man who plainly claims to be a Christian, 
and expects to be judged by divine justice 
even as he judges his fellow-man, should use 
such language about a person of whose real 
history he actually knew next to nothing. 
But we are able to speak understandingly 
on the subject. 

The writer’s father, Lambert A. Wilmer, 
was a man who made the study of human . 
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nature his constant pursuit, and he was one 
of the last persons to be imposed upon by 
any false appearances. At thesame time, he 
was distinguished by a strictness of morals 
that, to some, appeared like austerity. We 
make these remarks by way of introduction 
to the statement that, for more than twelve 
years, Mr. Wilmer was the most intimate 
friend and valued associate of Edgar A. Poe. 
Both belonged to the literary profession, and 
there was but a slight difference in their 
ages. Their friendship commenced at the 
period when Mr. Poe had just made his regu- 
lar entrance upon the profession of author- 
ship. Mr. Wilmer has often and solemnly 
averred, and has left a written statement to 
the effect that, during this period of twelve 
years, he never knew Poe to be intoxicated, 
or to be guilty of any immorality of conduct. 
In fact his behavior was remarkably precise, 
and his conversation singularly pure and cor- 
rect in its nature. It is certain that, what- 
ever Mr. Poe may have become in his last 
years, his natural character, and that which 
he manifested during the longest portion of 
his life, had in it nothing beastly or de- 
graded. 

We have seen and heard it asserted that 
Mr. Poe “broke his wife’s heart,” and, in 
this statement, there is not a shadow of truth. 
Virginia Poe was of a very delicate consti- 
tution, and once, while singing to entertain 
some visitors, she ruptured a blood-vessel. 
This did not immediately prove fatal, but her 
health declined thenceforth, until, at length, 
she died of consumption. Her husband 
watched over her with devoted solicitude, 
and neglected no means which affection could 
suggest, to restore her health or to promote 
her comfort. All of Mr. Poe’s biographers 
agree that his mother-in-law, Mrs. Clem, 
never ceased to regard him with affection; 
but would this excellent woman have been 
thus devoted to a man who had broken the 
heart of her only and idolized daughter? 

It seems to be considered asa trifling merit 
that there is no taint of immorality in any of 
the writings of Edgar A. Poe, but we can 
not so regard it. The private character, even 
of a literary man, must, of course, be of the 
most importance to his own prosperity and 
his soul’s salvation; but it is with his writings 
that the world has to do, and, according to 
the nature of what he has written, shall his 
influence upon posterity be good or evil. 

What appears most singular to us is, that 
people should consider the character and fate 
of Poe as being so extraordinary. Others, as 











well as Gilfillan, can make of him nothing 
but a “moral monster ”—“‘a demoniac, ‘ex- 
ceeding fierce, and dwelling among tombs’” 
—‘‘an awful soul, touched by the torch of 
the Furies,” and so on. He is described asa 
sort of terrific, supernatural being, striding 
over the earth, and casting “the blackness 
of his own vast shadow”? upon its trembling 
and bewildered inhabitants. What does all 
this mean? Deprived of his idolized wife, 
finding his gifts of mind all unappreciated 
by his contemporaries, bound down to poy- 
erty and toil, uncheered and unsupported by 
a practical religion, is it so strange that, thus, 
a weak-hearted man of genius should sink 
into dissipation, that we must call upon the 
heavens to be astonished and the earth to 
quake at it ? 

Most people, on reading the wild, awe-in- 
spiring, gloom-diffusing productions of Poe, 
seem to think that the man must be just like 
his writings, though every one who has read 
the lives of authors ought to know that this 
is very far from being the rule. Instead of 
writing ‘in a frenzy,” Mr. Poe “built up” 
(as he himself said) his compositions in a 
remarkably deliberate and methodical man- 
ner. But, if there aré people who can not 
understand how a poet may write in a wildly 
imaginative vein, and yet not be a lunatic or 
a demoniac, we do not undertake to make the 
matter clear to theircomprehension. Those 
who talk or write of what they do not under- 
stand, often work their bewildered imagina- 
tions up to such a pitch that “vaulting 
ambition overleaps itself’? and the subject, 
too. Thus, many writers upon Shakspearean 
character have put into the minds of Hamlet 
and Macbeth a host of reflections, and pur- 
poses, and secrets, that the illustrious bard 
himself never thought of; and as critics may 
be said to have created a new Shakspeare, 
so biographers have truly made up a new 
Edgar Allan Poe. 

And now, as we have seen that Poe’s early 
career has been so grossly misrepresented, is 
it not a thousand to one that there is great 
exaggeration in most accounts of those faults 
and follies which marked his later years? 
Clearly, he was one whose fate it was, 

“In life and death, to be the mark where wrong 

Aimed with her poisoned arrows ;”” 

and every honorable soul will shrink from a 
complicity in the hideous baseness of slan- 
dering the helpless dead, or heaping wanton 
indignity upon the already too much “‘in- 
jured shade” of Edgar Allan Poe. 

Margaret E. Wilmer. 
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NOTES, NOTICES AND GOSSIP. 


N order to satisfy the curiosity of some, 
we may say that the ‘‘ Wonderful Balloon 
Excursion” is justas true a narrative as any 
fiction; that is, it has just as much truth in 
its statements as any romance. If the writ- 
er’s veracity is to be impeached on the score 
that a balloon could of fly to Saturn, it re- 
mains for the caviler to prove the negative. 
As we have never been to Saturn, we can not 
answer for the absolute correctness of the 
primitive picture drawn of its inhabitants; 
but, it has always been our idea that we were 
not fully informed regarding things of a do- 
mestic nature there, and now we are sure that 
there is yet something to be learned. How- 
ever, if any astronomer, ‘‘ psychologer,”’ or 
otherwise, can give a more intelligible ac- 
count of the physical, psychical or cosmical 
condition of the planet than Dr. Mallctt has 
presented, why, pray let him or her «lo so! 





Says a correspondent: ‘‘ Why don’t you 
tell us ‘country girls’ all about the fash- 
ions?’ Because, ma chere, it is not “in our 
line.” Wenever were a fashionable—never; 
and it will not do now, in our sedater years, 
to go to speculating in waterfalls, hoopskirts, 
flap-jack bonnets and bugles. We could not 
succeéd, we are sure, in giving correct ideas 
of such things. For instance, we last week 
saw a lady dressed a la mode, with short 
“scolloped”’ skirt and fancy petticoat, and, 
in our verdancy, supposed that she had met 
with an accident in losing all the lower part 
of her dress. And, again: we were gazing 
into a Broadway show-case at what we sup- 
posed to be anew kind of huge, stuffed mit- 
tens for boxers; and when informed by the 
polite woman in waiting that they were pads 
for waterfalls, we—we—well, we just went 
out of the store, turned the first corner, sat 
down on our hat, and began to think—what 
are the women coming to, or, rather, where 
are they going to? 

And yet, we suppose, we can quote what 
others say who have some knowledge of the 
subject. A writer from Paris, speaking of 
the spring styles, says : 

“Emeralds gre the favorite jewels this season ; 
green silk is also in great demand. The great 
idea is to wear a larger quantity of bead and jet 
embroidery around waistbands on afternoon 
dresses ; some end in very long glass bead fringe. 
Black poult de soie waistbands with square 
basquines, Vandykes, and folly points are fanci- 
fal trimmings. 





** Never was foulard so much sought after as it 
is now, and no fashion can be more welcome. It 
is as pretty as satin, and not half so expensive; 
it is made in the loveliest shades, of which the 
following are the prettiest at night: primrose, 
wallflower, Parme violet, rose-leaf, and pea-green, 
When cleaned they look like new, when: creased 
they are ironed, when stained they can be washed. 

-“ Feathers and feather-bands are and will be 
fashionable for sometimetocome. Striped silks 
are trimmed with plaited ribbon, en ‘adlier, and 
round the bottom ; crape plaits are much worn 
round bonnets, and left to hang entwined with 
flowers. I can not admire them. Our spring 
bonnets will be either very flat or all ‘‘ Bolivar” 
shape—high up in the air, like coal-scuttles, and 
flat behind. 

“The prettiest hat will be the Ceres, a kind of 
Watteau, trimmed with bunches of brown ber- 
ries in a garland of frosted leaves, tied on with 
maize or straw-colored strings. Bonnet-strings 
will be narrow.” 

Any thing to make work for the poor mil- 
liners, dear things, who have had such hard 
times during the last two or three years to 
find items enough to make their bills long 
as their consciences would permit. Apropos 
to which, we learn that three thousand two 
hundred and fifty bushels of jet trimmings 
are ordered by one New York importing 
house to supply Ais “spring trade.” If 
every other dealer in milliners’ goods orders 
as freely, all our dames and demoiselles can 
‘¢ walk in beauty like the starry night.”” And 
why shouldn’t they, if they want to? 





A COTEMPORARY, descanting upon ‘‘ Popu- 
lar Idols,’”’ gives us this illustration of the 
bad significance of the word “ popular’’: 

*** Popular prices ’ mean poor goods; a ‘great 
popular remedy’ means a quack medicine; a 
‘popular treatise’ is an unscientific and prob- 
ably an inaccurate one; a ‘popular preacher’ is 
almost infallibly a hypocritical hambug ; a ‘ pop- 
ular politician’ is as certainly a demagogue and 
probably a cheat ; a ‘ popular newspaper’ is one 
that systematically panders to the lowest intelli- 
gence and lowest prejudices of its community ; a 
‘popular actor’ is he who can most effectually 
split the ears of groundlings; a ‘ popular novel- 
ist’ is he who can outrage nature and probabil- 
ity while flattering, in parallel lines, the aspira- 
tions of the vulgar.” 

The converse of which, therefore, would 
seem to be that an ‘‘wn-popular’’ preacher, 
writer, actor, etc., is one who is neither a 
humbug, hypocrite nor panderer to the low- 
est intelligence, etc.—an inference whose ab- 
surdity proves the error of the postulate that 
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** popularity ’’ necessarily implies what is de- 
praved or vitiated. 

As commonly understood, the word popu- 
lar means that which has extended currency 
or individual prominence before the pub- 
lic. Shakspeare, Dickens, Walter Scott, are 
strictly ‘“‘ popular writers,” and they are 
neither humbugs, hypocrites nor panderers 
toa low taste. Swinburne is a much talked 
of character; but if he is “popular,” it is 
among courtesans, or those who see no harm 
in lust when poetically considered. Miss 
Braddon and Mrs. Southworth are popular 
in the sense of being widely read; but, as 
for the autorial or moral excellence of their 
productions, it is not a self-evident proposi- 
tion. To be popular, therefore, implies in 
itself something of good; and every patent 
medicine which claims to be popular, by that 
claim argues that it is good. Bad books, or 
bad persons can hot, to our thinking, be 
popular. They may be notorious—talked 
about—the subject of considerable public 
and private notice; but that by no means 
makes them popular. 

Let us, then, call things by their right 
names. Let popular continue to stand for 
what is good in itself; and if humbugs, 
cheats, and prurient poets see fit to appro- 
priate the word to their own base or mean 
purposes, don’t give up the good to the bad. 
That is our idea of journalistic duty. 





Ticxnor & Fre.ps, in the second issue of 
their ‘‘ Diamond Dickens,” give us Our Mu- 
tual Friend entire—the whole in one exquis- 
ite volume, in type readable to the oldest 
eyes. The illustrations, by Sol Eytinge, are, 
on the whole, admirable, and in some in- 
stances more than admirable. A double 
treat is thus vouchsafed to those obtaining 
the “illustrated” edition. We are rejoiced 
at this enterprise—not because we care to see 
one publisher publishing on another, for 
that, as a rule, is not good faith in the trade; 
but the desirableness of the new issue by 
Ticknor & Fields is so unquestioned that we 
welcome it most heartily—good as Peterson’s 
*¢ Author’s Edition” is. 

Asacompanion to this ‘‘ Diamond” enter- 
prise, we have promised, by a New York 
firm, the works of Thackeray, in this unique 
shape and at the same price—one dollar and 
@ quarter per yolume, each volume to con- 











tain acomplete work, or several of the briefer 
books. 

Now for the Diamond Irving—Diamond 
Prescott—Diamond Motley—Diamond Tick- 
nor’s ‘Spanish Literature ’—Diamond Ban- 
croft. The owners of these copyrights have 
but to put forth such editions to sell one 
hundred copies where they now sell ten. 
Not only is the idea and shape “ popular,” 
but thousands of readers now unable to buy 
the standard editions will then be able to 
secure their coveted authors in good library 
shape. We therefore earnestly suggest this 
matter to the consideration of the publish- 
ers concerned, feeling certain that from its 
first issue each enterprise must be a great 
popular success, while a real service will be 
done to our literature, for which readers will 
be grateful and by which authors will be 
profited. 

Murray, of London, the originator of the 
“‘Diamond” idea, announces the complete 
works of Lord Byron inasingle volume. We 
suppose it will be reissued here, and, of 
course, will prove a great success. 





A CORRESPONDENT elsewhere (page 383,) 
eatechises the English of a well-known 
writer, making several good points. This 
recalls the strictures made by Mr. Moon on 
the series of papers prepared by Mr. George 
P. Marsh for the Nation newspaper. Mr. 
Marsh, as a writer on language, has won a 
pre-eminence in our literature, and his essays 
in the Nation were especially designed to 
elucidate the power and quality of words, 
Mr. Moon’s criticisms, kind in spirit and 
exhaustive in analysis, were so good as to 
make us sorry that the occasion for further 
like communications now is wanting. When 
a person sets himself up for an authority 
he must be secure in his own merit, else 
others, mindful of his errors, may seize the 
baton from his hands and use it on his head. 
The points made byour correspondent against 
Mr. White’s English are irrefutable; indeed, 
they could have been made stronger. It is 
all done in no spirit of hypercriticism, but 
to assist in directing our own teachers. We 
can not talk too much onthe question of 
the ‘‘Use and Misuse of Words,’ for if 
our ‘‘ well of English” is to be kept ‘‘ unde- 
filed,’’ how else shall it be done except by 
careful watchfulness over those having its 
guardianship ? 
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